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“THIS SO-CALLED CATHOLIC BOOK BUSINESS” 


By Walter Romig—of Walter Romig Company, Detroit 


KS 

















Best of the Latest 


Personality and Successful Liv- 
ing, $2.75, by James A. Magner, author- 
lecturer and Procurator of the Catholic 
University of America, is off to a flying 
start. 

Father Magner, author of Men of 
Mexico, $4.00, and other books, is also 
founder of the Carroll Forums of Chi- 
cago and Washington. 


The Life of Pope Pius XII, $3.00, 
is at the same time a history of events 
leading up to the war. It covers the 
period of 1944, and is the best life 
yet published. 


I Also Send You by Thomas H. 
Moore, S.J., Associate Professor of Re- 
ligion, Fordham University, $1.25, ap- 
proaches the question of God from the 
standpoint of reason rather than imagi- 
nation—the existence of God—the va- 
lidity of the Gospels—the Divine nature 
of Jesus—the establishment of the 
Church, and its mission to teach, to 
rule and to sanctify—with discussions 
on Infallibility, the Bishops, Ency- 
clicals, etc. 


The Nurse, Handmaid of the 
Divine Physician. Sister M. Berenice 
Beck, R.N., Ph.D. Lipp., $2.50. This 
book is indispensable for nurses, chap- 
lains, hospital superintendents and med- 
ical practitioners. 


The Vocation of Aloysius Gon- 
zaga by the famous Father C: C. Mar- 
tindale was first published in 1927. It 
is now reissued. St. Aloysius is a Patron 
of Youth. 


An Augustine Synthesis, $3.50, by 
the Jesuit philosopher Erich Przywara, 
comprises passages from everywhere in 
St. Augustine’s works arranged so as to 
give a continuous treatise. 


A Newman Synthesis, $3.50, is a 
similar arrangement of Cardinal New- 
man’s works by the same author.. 

The Denver Register for June Ist 
has a very fine appraisal of Newman 
by Msgr. Matthew Smith, Editor, who 
says, in part: 

The life of Newman has always fasci- 
nated us. Our Irish blood has often re- 
belled .at English imperial notions and 
affected superiority, but we have long 
bowed before the shrine of the “tight 
little island’s” culture and literature. Her 
writers have never been surpassed. Part 
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of our training for journalism consisted 
of a 4,000-hour reading course of English 
and American classical literature, and we 
feel that we may speak with assurance 
when we say that the greatest masters 
of English linguistic style are Charles 
Lamb, Robert Louis Stevenson, and John 
Henry Newman. Nobody can pretend to 
know English literature who has not read 
a good deal of Newman. 

Nobody can pretend, either, to know 
the English mind who has not read a 
good deal of the island’s classical litera- 
ture. Where do politicians such as Winston 
Churchill get their amazing power of 
rhetoric? The British mind is rarely subtle, 
and it is often completely insular, particu- 
larly in religion, but the greatness of the 
nation is supreme; and John Henry New- 
man was every inch an Englishman, one 
who escaped insularity. 


1945 is the centenary of Newman’s 
conversion. 


First Truman Biography 


One of our contributing editors, Cyril 
Clemens, is out with the first biography 
of President Truman. The title is The 
Man from Missouri: Harry Shippe 
Truman. The price is $2.50. 

Mr. Clemens, nephew of Mark Twain, 
is president of the International Mark 
Twain Society. 


Church Symbolism by F. R. Web- 
ber, $7.50, out of print for several years, 
is again available. 


Pride’s Way, $2.75, reviewed here- 
in by Dr. Lelen, is the Literary Guild 
Selection for May—a book we consider 
far above the average for this book 
club. The two Sisters who had not 
spoken to each other for years never 
missed Mass, but their sense of pride 
led them into strange situations. 

. The author, Robert Molloy, is Book 
Review Editor of the New York Sun. 


Fighting Liberal, the autobiog- 
raphy of U. S. Senator George W. Nor- 
ris of Nebraska, “father of TVA,” a 
stormy petrel for forty years on Capitol 
Hill, is a story of a self-made man to 
whom politics and religion were almost 
identical. 

It gives new slants on many of the 
most controversial national issues of 
recent decades. 


Beyond Ourselves by Aloysius 
Roche, S.J. (Ireland), is a study of 
topics of everyday life and thought. 
Scholarly—for thoughtful and medita- 
tive readers, particularly those inter- 
ested in modern psychology. $2.00. 
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Poems for a Son With Wings 
by Robert Tristam Coffin, $1.75, is 
“more than a record of particular sons 
and daughters and wars.” It will please 
those who delight in sharply etched 


poetry. 
Coming Books 


‘My Brother Americans by Brig. 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, June 21st, $2.50 

Gen. Romulo’s was one of the very 
best speeches made at San Francisco, 
He is now Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines, author of I Saw the Fall 
of the Philippines, and one of the 
great men of the day. 

Silver Buckles on His Knee, June 
27th, Coward, $2.00, by Tommy Wadel- 
ton, author of My Mother Was a 
Violent Woman, Army Brat, etc., 
etc. 

No Greater Love, Archbishop Spell- 
man, $2.00. 

Italy and the Coming World, Don 
Luigi Sturzo, June, $3.50. 

The Wayfarers by Dan Wickenden, 
Morrow, $2.75, June 21st—Literary 
Guild Selection for July—is a novel of 
a midwestern community of about ten 
years ago. 

The Leper King, by Zofia Kossak, 
author of Blessed Are the Meek, June 
25th, is a 14th century novel. $2.50. 

Blessed Are the Meek by Zofia 
Kossak is available in a $1.49 edition. 

Stronger Than Fear, June 25th, 
Random, $2.00, is a short novel about 


a day in the life of an American soldier — 


“mopping up” in a German town—by 
Richard Tregaskis, author of Guadal- 
canal Diary. 

Sweep of Dusk by William Kehoe, 
Dutton, June 15th, $2.75, a story of 
adolescence and complex family rela- 
tionships is a first novel-winner of the 
Avery Hopgood Award. 

Free State, July 16, $2.00, by D. 
W. Brogan, author of The American 
Character. 

This Is Where I Came In, July, 
$3.00, by Robert J. Casey, author of 
Such Interesting People and many 
others. 

Adventures in Grace, R. Maritain, 
$2.75. 

Your Second Childhood, Leonard 
Feeney, July 29. 

Sisters of St. Dominic, Reflections 
on the Rosary for Teaching Sisters, 
$1.00, June 15th; for Nursing Sisters, 
$1.00 June 15th. 
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This So-Called Cath- 


olic Book Business 
By Walter Romig, Detroit, Mich. 


I presume I have been invited to 
write this item on the Catholic book 
trade because I have been engaged for 
more than twenty years in one or more 
of various phases of the work, as a 
librarian, a reference book publisher, a 
magazine editor, a retail bookseller, and 
a book review editor. 


First, Catholic literature is not just 
another commodity, like shoes or cheese 
or tacks. It is one of the arms of the 
Church. From biblical times until our 
own the Church has used her literature 
to answer objectors, correct those in er- 
ror, attract converts, instruct neophytes, 
strengthen and inspire the faithful, and 
to witness to the world the record of 
her fidelity to her divine mission. That 
is the nature and purpose of Catholic 
literature. Hence, if’ we who are en- 
gaged in its production and distribution, 
impede it by shortsightedness and greed, 
ours is not only stupidity in a business 
but guilt in a moral matter. But that is 
just what we are doing day-after day. 


It is a pleasure fo admit that the top 


| layer of our Catholic literature is 


worthy of its nature and purpose, and 
to admit that in general Catholic pub- 
lishers are producing and publicizing it 
in a dignified, attractive and effective 
manner. But with that just about all 


the pleasant aR ust 2 3 
Distribution Po ames ed 


Our distribution of that literature is 
so antiquated, so shortsighted, and so 


| 


shot through with greed that we are 
often more of an impediment than an 
aid to the spread of Catholic thought. 
To some, that statement may call for 
amplification. Though surely to most, 
that will mean amplifying the obvious. 

Our cultural development in this 
country could not keep pace with our 
unnatural growth. This was due largely 
to the tremendous immigration from 
predominately Catholic lands (Belgium, 
France, Italy, Ireland, etc.), and the 
time needed for the foreigner to adjust 
his culture with ours. Thus, the quality 
and the quantity of American Catholic 
literature were far below the ratio of 
our population. And since our meager 
Catholic reading public could not then 
support separate Catholic book stores, 
our literature became an appendage to 
and a sideline in church goods stores. 
That it remains so till this day is one 
of the chief tragedies of the business. 
The church goods man is not a book- 
seller; he is not a book reader. He has 
not, as a rule, the background to be- 
come a bookseller; he has not, as a 
rule, the desire to become a reader. The 
church goods business is a large, lucra- 
tive, complicated business, and it is but 
natural for church goods men to apply 
themselves intelligently to the 98% of 
their business in which they are at home 
(church goods) instead of to the 2% of 
their business in which they are at sea 
(books). The unnatural union of church 
goods and books was one of temporary 
expediency. But those who buy books 
also buy church goods, you may say. 
Yes, and they also buy breakfast food 
and automobiles. 


Advocates More Book Stores 

The first step toward bringing about 
a distribution of Catholic literature in 
anywhere near the proportion it de- 
mands, if we are not to continue to 
stifle it, is the founding of more and 
more Catholic book stores. The mana- 
gers of such stores will be bookmen, be- 
cause no one else would want to be in 
the business; and they will have to ac- 
quire a bookman’s knowledge of and 
interest in their business, or they will 


starve. But though there is ample busi- — 


ness for separate Catholic book stores 
in at least every good sized city, I could 
not now in conscience counsel a person 
to undertake such a project. And the 
reason for that takes us to the last point 
in this paper. It is not the quality of 





our literature that would restrain me, 
for that is good; nor the size of its 
potential market, for that is great. It is 
the shortsightedness and/or greed of 
most American Catholic publishers 
which forces this sad situation to pre- 
vail. 
“The Commercial Angle” 

Let’s face the issue honestly. First, 
books do not carry the margin of profit 
that most other commodities do. Since 
it ranges from 20 to 40%, the average 
discount to the dealer on general trade 
books is 30%. And some of our re- 
actionary general trade publishers force 
this dilemma on their dealers: 40% 
(the discount required to make a de- 
cent living) only if the dealer buys 
more books than his capital, his turn- 
over and the quality or nature of the 
book warrant, or, as an alternative, a 
short discount. And some, still closer, 
would not give a dealer 40% if+he 
bought their whole business (which, I 
admit, isn’t worth it). 

Take out of the bookseller’s average 
30% the expense of ordering (including 
publisher to dealer postage charges on 
the book), wages, rent, light, heat, 
phone, insurance, and keep on taking 
out bad debts, stock depreciation, print- 
ing (envelopes, stationery, statements, 
invoices, labels, etc.), store equipment 
and supplies, and then, just to kill the 
Catholic bookseller when he is only ap- 
parently dead, add the constant, many- 
formed, unmeetable competition of the 
Catholic publisher. Where does the 
greed come in, and the shortsighted- 
ness? It’s hardly generous or sound to 
strangle your trade outlets, is it? But 
that’s what short discounts do. 

Criticizes “Direct” Selling 

Because a publisher makes as much 
profit in selling two books directly to 
you as he does in selling three through 
a bookseller, he figures that every third 
book he sells to you directly is just clear 
profit. That’s what he thinks. But is it? 
And isn’t it also an irreparable loss to 
the spread of Catholic literature? For 
your bookseller could have sold you 
half a dozen books through intelligent, 
courteous, personal service over the pe- 
riod the publisher was selling you one 
by mail. (Except that by that time the 
publisher has run the bookseller out of 
business.) Think of this the next time 
you see a Catholic publisher run a 
coupon ad, or offer a “free” book divi- 
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dend, or use that mass-production- 
culture sales trick, the so-called book 
club, which is an insult to the minds 
and hearts and souls of men whom God 
made individual. That Catholic culture 
should come to that! 


Distribution Curtailed 

Publisher corapetition with his natu- 
ral outlets, the bookstores, is one of the 
two chief obstacles to the wide distribu- 
tion of Catholic literature. The other is 
the ugly matter of discounts. Our edu- 
cational institutions are courageously 
clear on Christ’s teaching that .the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire. And the 
Catholic bookseller asks only to share 
in it. A Catholic bookseller needs the 
trade of at least a fair percentage of 
the Catholic institutions (colleges, semi- 
naries, convents, rectories, high schools, 
etc.) in his own territory. He needs that 
trade to enable him meanwhile to build 
up and to continue to expand a clientele 
of individuals, for that is his real voca- 
tion. That is the reason for Catholic 
bookstores; that is the secret of success- 
ful bookstores; that is the chief way to 
spread Catholic literature; that is far- 
sighted, fruitful, permanent. And the 
Catholic bookseller has the right to the 
trade of the Catholic institutions in his 
own territory; the same right that they 
have in expecting the support of the 
local citizenry who pay the taxes from 
which they are exempted, who furnish 
the raw materials for them to practice 
on (and pay them for doing it) in our 
educational institutions, who meet their 
hospital fees, and who in scores of other 
ways make it possible for them to locate 
there profitably. 

But does the Catholic bookseller get 
the trade of this, his natural market? 
No. Why not? Because Catholic pub- 
lishers take it away from him by offer- 
ing competition the bookseller cannot 
meet. Lovely, isn’t it? Yet the whole 
matter would settle itself immediately 
if the Catholic publisher would set a 
flat educational and institutional dis- 
count of 10%. Will they do it? I don’t 
know. But if they do not, it is not 
because they do not know. “I would,” 
said a publisher to me, “but the others 
won’t.” (But he doesn’t know; he didn’t 
try.) And each of them will say that 
until one —a leader — will stand out 
from the crowd and shame into line 
(the straight and narrow path of simple 
justice) his penny-wise, pound-foolish 


confreres. But would the religious com- 
plain? No; they are not the ones who 
are greedy. You can’t blame them for 
taking cheap what our publishers vie 
in making cheaper. 

I am sure that Booxs on TRIAL will 
gladly publish with praise the name of 
the Catholic publisher who will lead in 
ridding Catholic literature once and for 
all of this disgraceful injustice. 

And lastly, there is the mail order 
pirate. He cut-rates into every book- 
seller’s clientele. And again, he is the 
product of our publishers. “The law 
regarding restraint of trade forces us 
to sell to him,” a publisher told me. 
That is true if he sold according to fair 
trade laws; false if he does not. And 
obviously he does not. 

Again, it calls for courageous, far- 
sighted, generous, sincerely Catholic 
publishers to form and to further Cath- 
olic literature—publishers who realize 
that in their work they are not helping 
God, but that He is helping them. If 
only they would give Him a chance. 


x F 


(Publication of letters of this kind 
does not in any way constitute our en- 
dorsement of the ideas expressed. 

We would, for example, differ sub- 
stantially with several of Mr. Romig’s 
opinions, but this should not matter. 
What we offered to do was to open 
our columns to a free discussion in the 
belief that facts might be presented 
which would be of help to all buyers 
of books, but particularly to institu- 
tional buyers and librarians. 

We do not know of any publication 
in the book field which releases infor- 
mation of this kind, nor do we know 
of any school of library science in which 
the importance of the commercial fea- 
tures is given anything more than sur- 
face attention. If we are wrong in this 
belief we would welcome receiving in- 
formation on the subject. Editor) 
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Of Things Worth 
} While 


Personality and Successful Living 
James A. Magner Bruce, $2.75 
As one reads the title of this book, he 
cannot avoid being reminded of an- 
other title which through high pressure 
publicity has become a sort of byword 


—How to Win Friends and Influence 
People, by. Dale Carnegie. 


Father Magner has won many friends, 
but he is not a Dale Carnegie, and if 
you are looking for a formula for suc- 
cessful living measured in terms of 
material glorification without regard for 
the insincerity of the praise you bestow 
or without regard for any ultimate re- 
ward higher than a triple-A financial 
rating, I’m afraid you'll be disappointed. 

The author, who is procurator of the 
Catholic University and founder of the 
Carroll Forums of Chicago and Wash- 
ington, quite evidently had in mind 
some higher purpose than to teach 
people to develop personalities that 
would overwhelm their sales prospects 
or swell their bank balances. 


Personality, as the Preface indicates, 
is an expression of the total man—and 
the Christian concept o/ a total man 
involves a.soul as well as a body— 
spiritual values in addition to material 
characteristics. “Cultural development 
of personality, mental and spiritual, is 
not achieved over night. It is the result 
of much thought and insight, of careful 
planning . . .,” and the author has at- 
tempted not only to outline a pattern 
but also to show by example and illus- 
tration why the pattern should be fol- 
lowed. 

He begins by analyzing the meaning 
of Christian personality and showing 
how it is possible to modify and per- 
fect our attitudes and our reactions. He 
then discusses the Development of Self- 
Confidence, the relations between self- 
perspective and success, the necessity 
for self-discipline as a means of attain- 
ing happiness and various other con- 
comitants of successful living, such as 
clean living and stability, religion and 
mental health, the value of appreciation, 
and finally, a drawing together of all 
these things as a summation of his 
principles. 

This book is for those interested in 
the abiding values in life. It can be 
recommended to youth and also to non- 


Catholics. 
x & 


Those interested in Latin-America 
should get acquainted with THE 
AMERICAS, a Quarterly Review of 
the Inter-American Cultural History 
published by the Academy of Amer- 


ican Franciscan History, Washing- 


ton. The annual rate is $4.00. 
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Timely—and 


Timeless 
The Child and the Emperor 


Prince Hubertus zu Lowenstein 
MacMillan, $1.50 
Reviewed by Richard James Hurley, 
president of the Catholic Library 
Association. 


Over the calm Mediterranean sailed the 
ships of Joseph of Arimathea headed for 
the golden Rome of Caesar Augustus. 
On board was thirteen-year-old Theo- 
dore, in the white toga with the purple 
stripe of noble youths. Joseph knew 
Him as his nephew, Jesus of Nazareth; 
Stephen as his boy shipmate; the crew 
as The Child whose presence seemed a 
benediction. Everyone sensed something 
unusual and in Rome rumors flew of 
prophecies about to be fulfilled. The 
Emperor, on his way to sacrifice at 
the Temple of Peace, was expecting the 
legendary One who would worship at 
this altar. Then the sacred wreath fell 
and was trodden underfoot, there was 
an outcry of horror, a boy stepped for- 
ward with the wreath from His head 
and handed it to the Emperor and dis- 
appeared. Rome was searched by a 
grateful people—The Child must be 
found. Soldiers brought Him_ before 
Caesar, who saw in Him the pre- 
ordained One, and bending his knee, 
adored Him. “Tu es Agnus Dei... .” 


This slender volume may well take 


- its place alongside the classic The Other 


Wiseman in its mystical quality, high 
interest and inspirational tone. Whether 
the term “legend” is appropriate or not 
is something for theologians to consider 
because legend presumes a core of truth. 
It is as delightful a piece of imagina- 
tive writing as one will find in the 
realm of folklore and as such will find 
an audience from six to sixty. One re- 
viewer has characterized it “The pat- 
terned prose and a succession of color- 
ful scenes and costumed ceremonials 
make it seem like a vivid piece of 
tapestry.” 

Especially significant for these war- 
torn days is The Child’s admonition to 
Caesar that while he has ruled with 
Righteousness he has failed through 
lack of Grace. As the two converse 
amid the fairytale grandeur of the im- 
perial palace, we see the contrast of 
the temporal power of the Emperor 
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The world will soon have to choose 
again and it must be The Child. 

A reader of the author’s previous 
works—either his handful of books or 
many magazine articles—will be sur- 
prised at this departure from his usual 
topic of an understanding and solution 
for the evils of Nazism. Having as an 
ardent Austrian Catholic and one of 
the old nobility been singled out for 
special treatment upon the Hitlerian 
invasion of that country, he has con- 
sistently sought to educate the public 
upon the various causes involved. This 
new volume, when looked upon in such 
a light, is not unusual but rather a 
summary of his philosophy carefully 
tucked away in what seems at first to 
be simply a charming tale. 

The book has a timely and a time- 
less quality. The reviewer has consid- 
ered it a privilege to have read it and 
the reader, we suspect, will share his 
sentiments. ,» » 4 


Pope Pius XII 


The Life of Pope Pius XII 

Charles Hugo Doyle Didier, $3.00 
In the center of his coat of arms—de- 
signed by himself—is the motto of Pope 
Pius XII, Peace, the Work of Justice. 
From the first moment of his pontifi- 
cate, Pius XII dedicated himself to 
peace, and it is a striking fact of his- 
tory that in his pronouncements he was 
at least three years in advance of the 
scholars and diplomats of the world. 

It is natural, then, that this compre- 
hensive biography should devote con- 
siderable space to the Holy Father’s 
contribution to 574 pronouncements on 
the subject of peace and just treaties. 
Of these! pronouncements, 137 have 
been issued by Pius XII. The five 
points he put forth in 1939 defined the 
fundamental conditions of a just and 
lasting peace. During 1940 he made 
twenty-eight appeals to the belligerents, 
and as may have been expected, he was 
accused on one side as being pro- 
Communist while the Russian Jzvestia 
was attacking him as pro-Fascist. 

When elected Pope, no other cardinal 
had had anything like the political ex- 
perience of Eugenio Pacelli. He was 
opposed in Germany because he had 
always been opposed to Naziism, and 
it was said that as Secretary of State 
he had practically determined the poli- 
cies of the Vatican under his predeces- 
sor. He had been Nuncio at Munich 
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and negotiated a concordat with Ger- 
many. He served as Papal Legate to 
Buenos Aires, to Lisieux, to Budapest 
and to Lourdes, visited in Spain, and 
toured the United States in 1936. While 
here he accepted an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters from the University 
of Notre Dame, and later a degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Fordham Univer- 
sity. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest problem 
before the world today is that of secur- 
ing a formula on which can be built a 
lasting peace. A study of this book will 
be of great help in understanding the 
burdens of Pope Pius XII in this re- 


spect. 
ES 2 


Boy Scouts 


The Summer Jerry Never Saw 
Neil J. Boyton, S.J. Longmans, $2.00 
By Winifred Konzem, Viterbo College, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


A delightful book on junior high 
school level is Father Boyton’s newest, 
The Summer Jerry Never Saw. The 
story is woven around Jerry, a boy from 
whom God called back His gift of sight. 
Jerry accepts the news that he will be 
blind permanently like a “tough Ma- 
rine” and prepares to adjust himself 
into a world he will never see. 

The Silver Fox Patrol is very much 
a part of this book also, furnishing ad- 
ventures and laughs at the rate only 
possible by boys of that age. Nor is 
Jerry left out of the fun. With the aid 
of Father Potter, Scout Chaplain, and 
Jerry’s very good friend, the Silver 
Foxes “kidnap” Jerry and take him 
off to Camp Manhattan, the scouts’ 
summer camp. Here, Jerry spent three 
glorious weeks of participating in camp 
activities, enjoying companionship, and 
learning the requirements of a real 
Scout. 

Robb Beebe, the famous juvenile il- 
lustrator, has sketched Jerry and his 
friends to give added enjoyment to 
those for whom Father Boyton has 
written the book. 

st ee: ae , 
Many Others Were Even More 
: Wasteful 

The space left blank in the annual 
report to stockholders of the General 
Motors Corporation is just about equal 
to the paper that would be required to 
print Booxs On Tria in its present 
size for 3000 years. 












Apostle to 


Pennsylvania 


MITRI—The Story of Prince 
Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin 
Daniel Sargent Longmans, 1945, $3.50 


Reviewed by A. Patrick Madgett, S.J., 
professor of religion, Loyola University, 
Chicago, and author of Christian Ori- 
gins, now used as a text in many schools. 
Now on leave, Father Madgett expects 
to have time to do considerable review- 
ing for us. : 
Mitri is the story of a unique character 
unusually well told. He is sole male 
heir born into a near-royal Russian 
family. His German mother’s zeal for 
making her children as brilliant as her- 
self has succeeded only in making her 
boy a backward, repressed young man. 

To avoid the Russian army with its 
danger to his recently regained and 
none too strong faith, as well as to 
avoid the turmoil aroused by the 
French Revolution, young Gallitzin is 
sent to “tour” the newly founded 
American Republic. 

With letters of introduction to Bishop 
Carroll, he is received and quartered at 
the Sulpician Seminary. A trip to some 
of the missions begets in Mitri the idea 
of becoming a priest. In his new free- 
dom, the youth had begun to think for 
himself. After no little trial, he is ac- 
cepted. Ordination finds him with rest- 
less zeal for the missions, which Bishop 
Carroll’s prudence restrains for five 
years. Then, with some misgivings, he 
sends the cultured young prince to the 
flock he had asked to shepherd in the 
wilderness of western Pennsylvania. 

For forty years Gallitzin labors, 
building up what was long the only 
wholly Catholic community in the coun- 
try, at Loretto. Physical hardships, in- 
gratitude, false brethren, financial dis- 
tress, misunderstandings, illness, wolves 
among his sheep—none of these can 
deter him from devoting his life and 
his ever diminishing means entirely to 
his flock. Only when death claims his 
worn-out body does he yield his pas- 
toral staff. 

This near-epic is told with the simple 
charm for which Daniel Sargent is 
justly famous. Few biographers have 
mastered so well the art of letting their 
sources and their subject speak for 
themselves. Fidelity to life, to the man 
with his greatness of soul and his 
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foibles, his failures and successes, make 
the story of Gallitzin so movingly 
human, even thrilling, that one with 
difficulty lays it down and sighs with 
regret when it is done. Only in a few 
brief sections does somewhat repetitious 
correspondence make the story lag. 
These in nowise lessen the worth of 
this book’s contribution to the history 
of Catholicism in the United States. 
Nor can they be said to mar the beauty 
of a masterfully written biography of 
a too little known pioneer priest. 


o ee 


Objectionable 
Age of Thunder 
Frederick Prokosh Harper, $2.50 
John Thomas Bonee, O.P. 


Age of Thunder is not just another war 
novel; it is a masterful piece of writing. 
The story of a secret mission entailing 
a five-night journey through occupied 
France, it colors its true-to-life story 
with an air of bizarre unreality. The 
author has achieved a splendid synthe- 
sis of realistic narrative and romantic 
atmosphere. 

Unfortunately, at least two chapters 
of the book are devoted to a detailed 
and “frankly realistic” treatment of the 
hero’s sexual aberrations. We say “un- 
fortunately” advisedly; for these pas- 
sages are sufficiently lengthy and more 
than sufficiently vivid to prevent any 
kind of recommendation of a work 
otherwise very well done. 

We do not think we are confusing 
literary and moral values. We are aware 
that in the opinion of some these con- 
siderations are unrelated. But we do be- 
lieve that there is enough really good, 
and even great, literature in English 
which is morally inoffensive, to justify 
our tossing this book into the furnace. 
A few pages of polished writing is sim- 
ply not worth any sort of moral risk. 

* * * 


Brazilian Literature 
An Outline 

Erico Verissimo MacMillan, $2.00 

Philip H. Riley, Dept. of Spanish, 

University of Notre Dame 

This popular manual written in a racy 
idiomatic style fills a great gap in our 
better understanding of the literary 
soul of enormous Brazil. It would be 
a brave man indeed who would attempt 
to encompass in such a short work, well 
tesselated as it is with bits of history, 
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sociology and personal observations 
more than the important mountain © 
peaks of the literary history of a people. 
To write a nation’s literary history is 
a more arduous task than to record 
its military achievements. Despite the 
author’s protestation of his inability to 
undertake such a work: “You know, 
I am no historian, philosopher, or es- 
sayist. I am just a simple storyteller, 
and the storyteller is the man who 
is always exaggerating things and per- 
sons for the sake of his own story.” 
The fact is that this versatile writer 
has scored another literary triumph by 
producing a worthwhile book on the 
writers of his native land. Brazilian lit- 
erature was much later than ours in 
getting under way, in fact, the author 
opines that it is only in the last ten 
years that a real native literature freed 
from all foreign influences and models 
has been produced. Erico Verissimo is 
easily one of the best known Brazilian 
writers in this country as a result of 
his Gato Preto em Campo de Neve 
on a trip to the United States and his 
novel Caminhos Crusados (Crossroads) 
which was translated into English. The 
appendix, pp. 165-184, contains a se- 
lected bibliography of Portuguese works 
done in the main by native writers from 
the 16th century to the present and 
the little study is dedicated to the emi- 
nent Hispanist Professor S. Griswold 
Morley of the University of California. 


ee aa 
Undesirable 
Dayspring 
Harry Sylvester A-C, $2.75 


See Excerpt page—also April issue. 
We agree with The Catholic World and 
Chicago Tribune comments. 

We agree also with the review in 
America, March 31st, headed “Coarse 
Confusion,” in which the literary editor 
says that after reading the book he is 
“not sure what it is about.” 

For the reasons given in these re- 
views, it seems obvious that the book is 
undesirable for any normal person. 

(Our Editor’s response to the article 
in Commonweal was published by the © 
latter in the May 4th issue.) 


a oe 


The World, the Flesh and Father 
Smith—Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 


tion for July — $2.50 — is by Bruce f° 


Marshall, who wrote Father Malachy’s § 
Miracle. It will excite equal argument. J 
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Cooperatives 
§peak for Joe Doakes 
Roy Bergengren Harper, $2.00 
From John C. Tully’s newspaper 

column. 

is is a book about Cooperatives, and 
“Co-op” movement. “Joe” is the 
bol of the common man. The author, 
organizer for many years, is manager 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
and your commentator, among 
things, is Chairman of a National 
, and at one time thirty-odd years 
organized and managed what would 
be called a Credit Union. 
The cooperative movement deserves 
. It may have a powerful influ- 
on our future. It has immense 
ibilities for good, implications un- 
ed of by most “cooperators,” and 
litation that many of its advocates 
not always seem to realize. I read 
is book because of a statement therein 
ich is at variance with the usual 
ims of promoters or organizers of 
se projects. The author says that 
bps cannot be offered as a complete 
bstitute for private profit industry, 
i that it is equally absurd to main- 
in that Capitalism is not capable of 
form and of greater service. 
Most people react slowly to new 





was. In fact, I believe the majority 


ally are almost automatically against 
w ideas. It seems to me that the 
ithor’s views are much more sensible 
an what we usually hear from vision- 
is on the one hand and reactionaries 
the other. 
One of the greatest advantages that 
have seen come to those who enter 
dit unions is that they gain new 
iceptions of the things we call ‘“cred- 
and “debt.” When I was a bank 
sident loaning money to people of 
classes, I have had people come to 
and ask for “credit.” When I, in 
n, asked them if they meant they 
ated to go in debt, they said, “No, 
wouldn’t go in debt!” The two things 
wmed to them entirely different. 
Getting a little better understanding 
tealities could do a very great deal 
a very great many. Becoming a 


Wmber of a credit union—about their 
Pplest form of cooperative — would 


e many people understand things 
y would never learn as mere bor- 
Wers from banks—and if they learned 

to cooperate and get along with 
tone, it is my belief that they could 
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probably do equally well with the other. 
It is my view that as long as private 
enterprise provides the main body of 
business, cooperatives can thrive on its 
fringes, and, while so doing, can be of 
much value. This book tries to sell the 
idea of the primacy of cooperation. The 
author could stand a lesson or two in 
theology, but if you overlook that weak- 
ness you can no doubt learn a lot of 
other things on a timely subject. 

* . * * 
Engrossing Story of 
Foreign Policy 

Diplomat in Carpet Slippers 

Jay Monaghan B-M, $4.00 
Tremendous effort has gone into this 
engrossing story of the foreign policy 
of Abraham Lincoln —a recital which 
will be a revelation to those who have 
never thought or read about the interest 
taken by the European powers in our 
Civil War and its outcome. The index 
to this volume requires twenty-one 
pages, nearly 400 sources are listed, and 
references made to some 900 citations. 

This is a timely book. The San Fran- 
cisco conference has made millions— 
previously indifferent—think about for- 
eign affairs and policies. Few, except 
specialists, have realized how closely 
foreign powers watch every move that 
may affect their position in world poli- 
tics; and few realize the tremendous 
efforts of Abraham Lincoln to secure 
a settlement of the struggle for Union 
on a basis of our own problems rather 


than having the issue decided by Euro- 


pean influence. 

The issues had already been shaped 
when Lincoln was elected to an office 
for which many Easterners believed he 
had no capacity to fill, As one reads 
page after page of this gripping recital 
he cannot help making continual com- 
parisons with today’s situation. The 
underlying issue was slavery. Like the 
appeasers of our day, strong men in 
Lincoln’s party demanded that he “mol- 
lify” the slaveholders. His answer was, 
“Tf slavery is not wrong, nothing is 
wrong.” 

American democracy was a thing the 
English feared. They looked upon it as 
a threat to property rights, and sym- 
pathized with the so-called Southern 
aristocrats, whose rule was akin to their 
own. Southern aristocrats appealed to 
European aristocrats for mutual self- 
preservation. America’s experiment with 
democracy faced its first great crisis, 
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and Lincoln faced the problem of secur- 
ing a Cabinet that was strong enough 
to meet the crisis, and yet not too strong 
for his own security. He chose members 
he knew to be opposed to his own poli- 
cies as well as to each other—thereby 
creating an official family that might be 
occupied in “eating each other up” 
rather than in eating their chief. 

To the foreign countries that abhorred 
slavery he sent as ministers or consuls 
outspoken abolitionists. At home, Lin- 
coln could maintain that the war, if it 
was to be fought, was for constitutional 
principles. Abroad, abolitionist minis- 
ters would enlist sympathy or support 
from those who looked upon slavery as 
the real issue. 

The disasters which befell the Fed- 
eral forces, such as Bull Run, Freder- 
icksburg and the naval repulse at 
Charleston are well known to all who 
have read even the most abbreviated 
history, but what this author does is 
to weave in the effects which these 
losses created abroad, where England 
and France stood poised, tense under 
the stress of deciding what attitude to 
take or which side to support. 

This book is not a story of battles. 
Reading it, one might almost think that 
the physical fighting was incidental. In 
a way it was, since, had France and 
England joined forces to support the 
Confederacy with ships, munitions, 
money and fighting men, there is. little 
likelihood that the outcome could have 
been other than a compromise. 


BR Bes 
“Gallery” Handbook 

The Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors at Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, has been called “The Catho- 
lic Literary Center of the World.” 
Its collection of autographed pho- 
tographs, letters, and pages from 
original manuscripts, represent 
more than four hundred writer- 
members. 

A new handbook just issued 
gives the story of the Gallery, lists 
the 410 members, with some bio- 
graphical data, and lists the titles 
of at least three books of each 
author. It is a book of 100 pages 
and the price is only $1.00. We 
hope that this valuable little book 
will achieve wide circulation. 

Orders may be sent direct to 
Webster Groves, 19, Missouri; or 
may be sent to us for handling. 
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Book-of-the Month 
Club 


The Ballad and the Source 
Rosamond Lehmann R&H 


Robert C. Broderick, managing editor 
of Church Property Administration 
formerly fiction editor of the Bruce 
Company. 

Ringing the Book of the Month Club 
bell for the third time, Rosamond Leh- 
mann joins recent novelists in the de- 
cided trend of writing on insanity. There 
has been a minor cascade of novels 
which go a step further than fhe hunters 
after the bizarre in writing of neuroses. 
Perhaps the merely neurotic did not 
permit the latitude found in a full- 
blown case of insanity; perhaps since 
song writers took to the psychotherapy 
of aberrations and counsel all to “ac- 
centuate the positive” the simple ab- 
normal was becoming too familiar. Be 
the reason what it may, insanity has 
lately been receiving generous attention 
from novelists. 

Narration in The Ballad and the 
Source is in the first person, employing 
a series of throw-backs. As mosaics the 
story of Mrs. Jardine comes to Rebecca, 
told by several characters, each of whom 
adds a bright, colorful portion to the 
whole. The narrator, presumably writing 
in later life, recalls the memories of her 
teenhood years, before and during the 
last great war, and, while she herself 
is a static character in relation to the 
events, assembles the devious details in 
a pattern that always has a touch of the 
sinister. The story is meticulously writ- 
ten, with full consciousness of the force 
of building episode by episode, like a 
child with blocks, the mounting tower 
of events till the reader waits for the 
last toppling bit to be added and the 
crashing result. This is not here a tech- 
nique of suspense for the reader realizes 
quite early in the story that a mad-cap 
is walking free. Its force is rather in 
anticipation of the moment’ when the 
unhinged mind will swing loose com- 
pletely—yet this never occurs. 

Rebecca Landon, who narrates the 
story, and her sister, Jess, go to have 
tea with Mrs. Jardine at the neighbor- 
ing country home. As children they are 
fascinated by her and she cultivates 
their friendship for the sake of her 
grandchildren who are coming for a 
first visit. Once the grandchildren arrive 
Rebecca and Jess become their play- 
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mates and thence the story centers 
around Maisie, Malcolm and small 
Cherry. It is a battle between these 
children, whose father is dying, and 
their maternal grandmother who be- 
comes their guardian-after the father’s 
death. The mother of the three children 
had been the daughter of beautiful Mrs. 
Jardine by a previous marriage and 
was deserted by her while a small child. 
In turn she had deserted her own chil- 
dren. The years between were the tragic 
years of unnatural maternal instincts 
and wilful turning away from each 
other. The grandmother, now richly 
married to Harry Jardine (a zombie 
character if ever there was one), be- 
comes the studied benefactress of her 
daughter’s children. Hers is benefaction 
with intent to cherish to death. When 
finally the daughter comes into the 
story, it is not to claim her two remain- 
ing children (the youngest died quite 
mercifully), but to manifest herself as 
definitely insane and she is given the 
benefaction of an asylum. The first war 
claims the son. The remaining girl, 
Maisie, wishes to be sensible by avoid- 
ing marriage so that her possible chil- 
dren could not inherit the insanity and 
seems a likely prospect for an asylum 
as the story closes. 

Once the reader has made the mental 
adjustment that grownups would con- 
fide all these details to the narrator in 
her teens, the story moves on slowly 
while the author’s deftness of handling 
sequence maintains interest. Ostensibly 
the first person narration by a child 
was a part of the author’s scheme of 
achieving interest, but a more simple 
and direct result could have been at- 
tained without the intricacies and mix- 
ups caused by frequent jumbling of 
personal and relative pronouns. The 
moral tone of the book may have been 
assured and guaranteed, so to speak, 
by having a child narrate the events, 
but this seems to be an uncalled for 
expediency. The author’s style enhances 
the story and joins with the sustained 
feeling of the sinister in gaining reader 
interest. As a writing it is similar to 
Du Maurier’s Rebecca lacking, how- 
ever, the latter’s intensity. This Book 
of the Month. Club selection is a fait 
accompli, and that technically, while it 
falls just short of being a work of value 
or great entertainment. 


x * 
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. What 
Superior Novel |}. 
A House in Clewe Street ecti 

Mary Lavin L.B., § ex] 
Of all the first novels I have read, nothedia: 
shows greater promise than that @yven 
Mary Lavin. A long book, it could @y—; 
most be divided into two, each withiiher: 
distinctive flavor. The author’s genius mmpa 
a penetrating insight which she has @ 7}, 
pressed in a smooth, unhurried sty, , 
that seems so natural that one forgy,, 
that characters are being created und. 
his eyes. Her descriptive powers bég.a:, 
her years—she is still in her twentig. 1 

This is the story of Gabriel Ge 

To 
way, grandson of the proud, rig | 
landlord of an Irish village—Theodop D 
Coniffe. When Cornelius Galloway cami Phe 
to the village to open a law practia " 
old Theodore saw in him a desirab at 
match for one or the other of his t lier 
daughters who had come to that “awl, di 
ward age” where it had better be nop, 
or never. Cornelius was slow about ma ld 
ing up his mind—he couldn’t decide b io 
tween the two sisters. A circumstang 
of forgetfulness brought the answer an 




















any 


pntir 


a few months later Cornelius moved, 


with the family as the husband of 
younger sister—married at seventeen 
The portrayal of the change in chg at 
acter and outlook of the young la w 
now in contact with wealth; and of tM, ;. 
previously penurious father-in-law wih, , 
now came to approve his son-in-law}... 
extravagance, is really masterful. / I 
here the scene shifts. Old Theode “ 
dies, Cornelius meets a sudden acg ‘ 
dental death, and shortly afterwa a 
Gabriel is born—the boy who né 
takes the spotlight. 
Gabriel’s rather weak mother is domi? 8T 
nated: by her older sisters, his own lifpast 
is colored by their lack of understan@ie 
ing, and his future is ruined througee t 
the influence of another boy, Sylvest 
chosen to be Gabriel’s companion [q0k: 
cause of Sylvester’s supposed superiqfe | 
artistic inclinations. ef 
Sylvester, cynical and sophisticatet® & 
impressed his philosophy on Gabriebfé ® 
“I never take another person’s opinid (\ 
of anything. I find out for mysellp J 
When he observed Sylvester biting Mou; 
fingernails, Gabriel at once tried ej 
emulate his hero, but met with difficulljpur 
because his own nails had been wé 
rounded by his aunt’s emery board. fe 
Gabriel had been reconciled to @figh 
tendance at Sunday Mass but thie 
“Holy Day was a different mattet 
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What would happen if he didn’t go 
)church at all?” He proceeded in the 
irection of finding out, but, as might 
expected; the answer was not im- 
» Nediately forthcoming. Many things in- 
‘at @rvened before the pattern traced itself 







sy $3 












ld t—and from this point onward the 
vith iberal” Sylvester became Gabriel’s 
NUS mpass. 


4S @ The oldest sister had never forgotten 
—SMhat Gabriel was the son of the man 
Orgtho had slighted her to marry the 
un@pungest. She kept the biddable and 
“SHedient boy completely under her 
ni ‘“fumb. 
{To condense the ensuing chapters— 
j do ince this is a long book—Sylvester left 
br Dublin—to have more liberty and 
a Ki free hand—and Gabriel followed—a 
irabf ndestine escape, or kind of elope- 
jent with Onny, the kitchen maid. Syl- 
: “jeter put the young couple up in his 
. dio,” without asking whether they 
“fd been married. Here follows what 
a duld seem to be the one weak note in 
__|story which shows an otherwise un- 
“pany insight. Gabriel feels they should 
: patinue going to church, but Onny (a 
ed ty ame for Honor) rules otherwise. 
g here’s no one to make me go.” And 
Miter, when Gabriel continues to worry 
“pout seeing a priest and arranging to 
# married, Onny is indifferent. Perhaps 
le is too much taken up with Sylves- 
"#rs friends, but this attitude does seem 


ia mewhat unnatural. 


de In the end, there is tragedy and 
_psillusionment—Gabriel realized “He 
‘aafust go back and face whatever punish- 
a ent it would be decreed he deserved.” 















yf 










As an example of a story that “comes 
lon grips with sin and reality” this is a 
n lifasterpiece, since it accomplishes this 
ang@d without even once descending to 
ouge tawdry, inartistic and incompetent 
astépalism which has marked other recent 
, hgeoks praised by some of our critics 
jg20 show evidence of needing a walk in 
le fresh air. It foreshadows what may 
ate greater—and truly great—forthcom- 
ie-#S novels from the same pen. 






















4 (Mary Lavin, an American girl, went 
Ireland when she “was just old 
ough to be powerfully impressed with 
influence of a new country, but still 
ing enough to feel a fierce childish 
weesentment for the loss “of her native 
l. Jew England.” Many of the years that 
) @eght have been spent in classrooms 
J Kecture halls she spent in wandering 
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alone about the places her father man- 
aged in County Meath. 

Returning from a visit to New Eng- 
land, she began to write. A story in a 
Dublin magazine attracted the atten- 
tion of Lord Dunsany, who became her 
adviser and brought her work to the 
attention of the Atlantic Monthly edi- 
tor. She is now married and living in 
Dublin.) 

* * * 


Paul Phelan 


Voyage of the Golden Hind 
By Edmund Gilligan Scribner’s, $2.50 


Reviewed by Paul J. Phelan, staff mem- 
ber, The New York Sun, author, With 
a Merry Heart 

Four years ago Edmund Gilligan left 
the staff of The New York Sun, on 
which he’d been a reporter for ten 
years, and retired to a little farm at 
Woodstock, N. Y., in the Catskills, to 
write novels. Born in Newtonville, 
Mass., and long a friend and companion 
of the Gloucester fishermen, it was no 
surprise to find Gilligan turning out 
novels on this subject. Ringed Horizon 
and The Gaunt Woman mixed the 
Down East seamen with Nazi U-boats 
and war at sea. 

Voyage of the Golden Hind, his latest 
sea yarn, is better than either of the 
U-boat tales. Here is a story fit to rank 
with Jack London, Jame Fenimore Coo- 
per (whose tales of the sea are not so 
well known but are better than his In- 
dian stories, in my opinion), Richard 
Henry Dana (of Two Years Before the 
Mast), Herman Melville, James B. 
Connelly and Joseph C. Lincoln. It is 
in the grand tradition of salty, seafar- 
ing adventure stories. 


PPro 


It’s all about the Golden Hind, of 
course. And a beautiful ship she was, 
and fair to see, and it was no wonder 
that Nora Doonan wanted to keep her 
and not to let Captain Parren have her. 
To save her ship, Nora set out on a 
foolhardy trip, the purpose of which 
was to salvage the keel of the sunken 
Western Star and sell it for $16,000. 
This sum, plus the sum from a good 
haul of fish off the Grand Banks would 
pay off Parren and save the Golden 
Hind. 

There are wonderful descriptions of a 
storm at sea, of the Golden Hind set- 
ting forth from Gloucester harbor, of 
the race between the Hind and Parren’s 
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Doubloon for the keel of the Western 
Star. These are written by a man with 
a love for the sea and a gift for making 
his devotion articulate. 

There is shocking realism and maca- 
bre fancy in the accounts of the death 
of Dan Corkery, brother of James, and 
Captain Bannon’s wrestling with a 
corpse in the fish nets, and his knife- 
battle with Captain Le Notre. . .. 


x* Fr 


Deserves Popularity 


Poor Child 
Anne Parish Harper, $2.50 


Reviewed by John Thomas Bonee, O.P. 


This is a most interesting and artisti- 
cally executed character study of a 
12-year-old boy. The story is told in 
the setting of his foster home. The 
antecedent tragedies in the boy’s life 
are unfolded little by little as the story 
progresses. His troubles do not end, 
but rather begin anew when he is taken 
under the gilded wings of a wealthy 
angel of mercy. In telling her tale the 
author shows an uncommon knowledge 
of youthful psychology. 

What impresses one most in this 
novel is the skill and artistry with 
which the characters are portrayed. The 
reader knows all the persons in the 
story intimately—he knows the work- 
ings of their minds and the state of 
their souls—and this is made possible 
with a minimum of physical descrip- 
tion. We know Mrs. de Rendon, for 
example, as a shallow and selfish butter- 
fly, disguised by a veneer of simulated 
love and kindness; but we do not know 
whether she is tall or short, dark- 
skinned or fair. 

One brief passage in the book has 
to do with sexual depravity. Neverthe- 
less, it is not in bad taste. It is an 
element necessary to the story, related 
briefly and without too much detail. 
Moreover, evil is presented as evil and 
not, as seems customary in modern 
fiction, disguised as virtue. 

In all, this is an excellent adult novel 
of more than ordinary merit, which 
deserves the popularity it undoubtedly 
will have. 

eat Ee, 

Sonnets & Verse by Hilaire Belloc, 
$2.00, is a book with which every liter- 
ate person should be acquainted. It por- 
trays Belloc’s unique humor much bet- 
ter than does his prose. 














Claudel’s Triple 
Achievement 
Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


One wonders if there has been a greater 
compliment to Catholic America’s liter- 
ary taste than Sheed and Ward’s cur- 
rent republication of the Satin Slipper. 
Five years ago the publisher wrote, “It 
is not ridiculous to mention Claudel’s 
Satin Slipper in the same breath as 
Dante’s Divine Comedy,” and it seems 
no one has forced him to eat his words. 
The two poems are at least equally 
heavy reading. But they can be com- 
pared in more than that. Both are 
heavy because they are great. Though 
wary of placing Claudel’s work on a 
level with Dante’s, the present writer 
is willing to call it the highest expres- 
sion of Catholicism in modern fiction. 

In any case, The Satin Slipper 
screams a message to the Catholic lit- 
erary world. In it Claudel achieved the 
“impossible,” he wrote literature that 
is truly modern yet incredibly Catho- 
lic, that delves into sin but cannot con- 
taminate, that amply explores the su- 
pernatural and still remains artistic 
fiction. Since the “Reformation” the 
average Catholic penman has regarded 
these contrasts as incompatibles. Paul 
Claudel dared, and in one masterpiece 
fused them all. 


Modern Yet Catholic 


The word “modern” bears a peculiar 
opprobrium for the conservative Catho- 
lic. Orthodoxy and modernity are op- 
posed as contraries and, with good 
reasons, modern art is coupled with 
materialism. The so-called liberal Cath- 
olics tend towards the other extreme. 
Their attempts to follow the times are 
often made at the expense of orthodoxy, 
and give rise to such complaints as that 
of James J. Daly when he wrote: “The 
up-and-coming sort of Catholic publi- 
cation has more than once saddened us 
with the serious and almost reverent 
attention it devoted to authors and 
books altogether beyond the pale of 
Catholic approval.” Each extreme serves 
to vindicate the other, and each has 
been equally detrimental to Catholic 
literary progress. 

The entire argument against modern- 
ity in writing is based on two erroneous 
conclusions viciously drawn from fac- 
tual premises. The first is that the mod- 
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ern art forms are intrinsically pagan, 
because they have been bred in a pagan 
culture. While it is true that modern art 
has sprung from the swamp of a ma- 
terialistic civilization, it is false to con- 
clude that everything reared in mud 
must be slime. We cannot ostracize an 
art form merely because it is misused 
by a decadent culture. The second con- 
clusion is, perhaps, the more potent. 
Since no great Catholic artist has found 
voice by way of modern expression, it is 
induced that no Catholic art can be 
expressed modernly. But mere lack of 
actuality never vitiates potency. 


But theoretical arguments are un- 
necessary to refute these fallacies. 
Claudel has proved the thing could be 
done by doing it. No one hesitates to 
describe The Satin Slipper as modern. 
It is almost ultra-modern. Claudel has 
beat the moderns at their own game. 
He not only ignores the conventions but 
delights in their flagrant violation. In- 
stead of Acts, his play has four Days, 
and the shortest is twelve Scenes long! 
A huge mob of characters whirls about 
the central figures. Stagehands do their 
work before the audience, while actors 
lend a helping hand. The whole work 
revels in the confusion delightful to 
the modern mind—a splendid disorder 
so tempered by truth and beauty that 
of all things it is remotest from chaos. 
The technique necessary for the play’s 
production calls for so much skill in 
stage direction and mechanics that the 
author could remark with his tongue in 
his cheek, “It is not entirely impossible 
that the piece be played some day or 
other ten or twenty years hence.” 

Still the play’s modernity is not near- 
ly so striking as its Catholicity. To be 
able to treat of God and man as Claudel 
has done necessitates not only a pro- 
found knowledge of Catholic theology, 
but a sincere living of its tenets. For 
example, we marvel when Karl Adam 
is able to reconcile the tremendous mys- 
teries of free will and predestination in 
such simple words as these: “Such is 
the unsearchable sublimity of God’s 
creative power that He has made a 
reasonable being which is wholly His 
and yet belongs wholly to itself.” In 
The Satin Slipper we find the thought 
behind this sentence as a graphic fact. 
Mysteriously but truly Claudel’s cha- 
racters are being ruled wholly by God, 
yet entirely by themselves. 

Naturally the play abounds with 


many other Catholic notes. The beat 
ful passages on the indissolubility of { 
marriage bond (in Scene four of { 
second Day) are inimitable. The 
gious realism of the author presey 
saints and angels as a matter of cour 
Indeed, everything—purpose, pk 
treatment, characters, background 
mirrors a Catholicity superbly aud 
cious in these timid times of ours, 


Sin-filled Yet Harmless 


Much can be said by philosophg 
artist, or moralist on the relation of 4 
and morality, but the crux of the pro 
lem lies in a single dilemma: If 
ignore sin we sacrifice truth, but if 
portray it we may create temptatio 
Were it possible for each author to 
strict the perusal of his books to tho 
for whom they were meant, there wou' 
be far less trouble. But what is safe f 
an old man can be suicide for you 
what is harmless for the educated « 
be ruinous for the semi-literate. 

The solution of this problem is 7 
Satin Slipper’s second great achie 
ment. Claudel has not steered clear { 
sin in his work. In fact, The Satin Sk 
per plunges right through the center 
adultery, ambition, and pride. Paul 
mer More had good reasons for labeli 
Claudel a mystical realist. The wondé 
however, lies not in this brazen handli 
of sin, but in the way the author 
scoured the book from all ability 
contaminate. 

Claudel has done what so mé 
authors have only dreamt of doing. } 
has restricted the perusal of his book 
those for whom it was meant. If y 
can read the book, it cannot harm yot 
if it can harm you, you cannot read 
Only minds sufficiently mature to di 
on the subject matter, will ever 
more than a few pages of this bo 
Claudel’s masterpiece is not chil 
reading; no great poetry ever is. 

Nevertheless, to such a combustil 
topic as adultery even the mature mi 
is not immune. (Someone has said tl 
man is not free from concupiscence f 
forty-five minutes after death). He 
Claudel had to call on all the genius 
his art. The thirteenth Scene of t 
second Day was the result. The stag 
directions are simply: “The dou) 
shadow of a man with a woman, stat 
ing, is seen cast upon a screen at i 
back of the stage.” This mystic symp 
of their sin’s eternity soliloquizes. Inf 
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page of crushing poetry their adultery 


is exposed and condemned without a 
quiver of concupiscence. 


Supernatural Yet Artistic 


Even the Church Militant must de- 
plore numerous cases of cold feet among 
her members. When Paul cried, “I can 
do all things in Him who strengthens 
me!” he was stating a universal Chris- 
tian adage. Yet in Catholic literature a 
lack of Paul’s faith has curtailed much 
great work. The Catholic author has 
first-hand information of the greatest 
subject matter ever offered a writer, 
but the Catholic author is usually 
afraid. 

Fiction is undoubtedly one of the 
most capable of literary forms. Yet how 
many Catholic fictionists have dealt 
competently, if at all, with the life of 
Grace? In fact, the case is so bad that 
in 1928 Montgomery Carmichael dared 
to write: 

. . . It must be admitted that the 
life of Grace, as a subject, is an 
undoubted handicap to the writer 
of fiction, be his intentions as 
Catholic as may be... . The truth 
is that fiction is a faulty medium 
in which to convey those profound 
things of the spirit which most 
nearly concern a Catholic. The me- 
dium would break in the hands of 
even a Catholic genius who should 
assay the highest. 


“Why are you fearful, oh, you of 
little faith?” may well be asked here. 
Only in two cases will the quoted state- 
ment be true: when the saint is too far 
from being an artist, and when the ar- 
tist is too far from being a saint. One 
must have some proximity to both be- 
fore he can successfully portray the life 
of Grace in fiction. 

Far be it from me to canonize a man 
before he is dead. Only God knows 
what claims Paul Claudel has to sanc- 
tity. The Satin Slipper, nevertheless, is 
positive proof that he has experienced 
the supernatural. The book not only 
pictures the life of Grace successfully, 
but proves that fiction thrives as a me- 
dium for so colossal a subject. And the 
life of Grace is not the mere subject of 
the play; it is its very soul. In the pre- 
face to the English translation Claudel 
has written: . 

But there is another Wind, I mean 

the Spirit, which is sweeping the 
nations with a broom. 
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When you have it unchained, it 
sets all the human landscape 
a-moving. 


In all those things there is not any 
logical sequence, but please climb 
to the top of a tree with me, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Then you will understand all 
things, simply by seeing them 
together, they are all parts of 
one wide panorama. 3 


All is contrived somehow by that 
fierce wind blowing without in- 
termission. ... 


This promise of the preface is ful- 
filled in the reading of the play. When 
you have finished, you are filled with a 
glorious exhilaration—you have plunged 
into the mystery of God’s Grace—and 
you can smile with pity on those who 
would tear the glories of God from the 
pen of the story-teller. 


Coho 


For Reference 


A Survey of Catholic Literature 


Stephen J. Brown, S.J., 


and Thomas McDermott Bruce, $2.50 


Written by two widely separated au- 
thors, one a Dublin bibliophile and the 
other a Milwaukee publishing house 
editor, this ambitious volume covers 
“the five continents and Oceania,” and 
extends in time from the earliest Fathers 
of the Church down the centuries to our 
own day. The index lists some 1300 
entries, almost exclusively authors, some 
of whom are mentioned in the text only 
by name while others get a full page or 
more, which is about all that could be 
done in a 250-page volume. 

As to what is or is not included, a 
definition is attempted: “. . . it applies 
to all literature in which religion plays 
a part, that religion being the Catholic 
faith . . . taken in a broader sense, the 
expression of human thought through 
the written word. . . . In practice any 
book of lasting value, whatever its sub- 


ject matter, ought to come within our | 


purview.” 

In the chapter on the United States, 
there is evidence of a tendency to sig- 
nalize numerous individuals without too 


great discrimination, and the praise 


given to a couple of titles is not con- 
firmed in Booxs on TriAt. It should 
be remembered, however, that this is 
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only a survey, and the author does de- 
plore the regrettable tendency of many 
Catholics to suspect the loyalty of any- 
one who is unwilling to describe medi- 
ocre writing as significant. 

Probably the most valuable feature is 
the bibliographical data following each 
chapter. Numerous contributors to 
Books ON TRIAL are included, including 
Paul Phelan, who is erroneously named 
as “James.” 

bs * * 


A Padre Views South America 
Peter Masten Dunne Bruce, $2.50 


Reviewed by Philip H. Riley, Depart- 
ment of Spanish, University of 
Notre Dame 


This interesting travelogue is the crown- 
ing achievement of a year recently spent 
in visiting the important countries of 
South America. Done by a self-effacing 
Hispanic scholar possessed of a deep 
love of humanity, it is as different from 
the general run-of-the-mill of such 
works as day is from night. As we 
journey along with the author we are 
impressed by the delightful blending 
of ecclesiastical art, history, politics, 
economics and sociology. Both by train- 
ing and nature the padre was emi- 
nently fitted for his task, the opportuni- 
ties available were unexcelled and the 
result is a work that merits the serious 
consideration of everyone interested in 
Latin America. His analysis of the gen- 
eral status of Catholicism in South. 
America, his apt comparisons with the 
more favorable conditions here and ‘his 
opinions regarding the evangelizing ef- 
forts of American Protestants are sound, 
reasonable, charitable and free from 
all captiousness. That unnamed Bra- 
zilian bishop was not far wrong when 
he said on page 131: “In the United 
States the Catholics have had to fight 
and struggle for their religion. This 
made them vigorous. Here we have 
always known that everybody was a 
Catholic, all were baptized, and we took 
it easy.” Unstinted praise is given to 
the various religious orders from this 
country and abroad that are engaged 
in educational and missionary work in 
South America. This work is unique in 
that it contains the best analysis that 
this reviewer has ever seen on present- 
day religious conditions in _ Ibero- 
america, 
e 
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Copernicus 
Copernicus and His World 

Hermann Kesten Roy., $3.50 
By Edwin G. Kaiser, Ph.D., St. Jo- 
seph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana, 
author of several books, who has made 
a particular study of Copernicus and 

his period. 

This book has not escaped the hazards 
which beset the writer of fiction who 
turns to biography or history. Kesten 
still remains the brilliant writer of fic- 
tion: the sacrifice of fact, balance, and 
logic to graphic effectiveness is too evi- 
dent. False, brash, incontinent state- 
ment abounds. One is reminded of the 
historical films done in technicolor. The 
main thesis of the work does establish, 
with much belaboring, what few have 
ever denied, the greatness of Coperni- 
cus, man and scientist. But the inci- 
dental thesis, that Copernicus is the 
great revolutionary, the great heretic 
(“perhaps,” how often we meet the 
“perhaps,” an atheist), who pushed 
God from the world and overthrew the 
whole dogmatic structute of Rome, is 
Orson Wells, not history. 

That “Copernicus freed human 
thought,” that “science began with 
him,” that with the humanists Europe 
began to read the Bible, and “began 
to laugh again,” that Aquinas “dragged 
the heathen (Aristotle) from atheism 
to orthodoxy” might well be questioned 
by any critic who expects balance in 
historical writing rather than puerile 
enthusiasm. 

That Copernicus feared persecution 
by Church authority has never been 
proved. The evidence is all to the con- 
trary. Persecution came much later. 
Only bad historical focusing could ac- 
count for the statement that “in his 
time it was dangerous to say aloud 
that the earth moves.” The theory, in 
some form, was known quite well in 
all the educated circles during Coperni- 
cus’ lifetime. It was supported by men 
of unquestioned orthodoxy. Possibility 
of a theory overthrowing the Ptole- 
maean was definitely suggested by 
Aquinas in his De Coelo et Mundo, 
lib. II, lect. 17. 

This reviewer should like to see 
a competent scientific historian (the 
equipment must needs be enormous) 
present the real history of heliocentric 
development, not neglecting that bril- 
liant period of the end of the 13th cen- 
tury when the principles of Aristotle’s 
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physics were undermined and the es- 
sential ideas of modern science formu- 
lated. Justice might then be done to 
the work of the Oxford Franciscans, 
Richard of Middletown, Duns Scotus, 
William Occam, the masters of the 
school of Paris, Buridan, Albert of Sax- 
ony, and especially to Nicholas of 
Oresme. 

In the light of Kesten’s out-of-focus 
treatment of the question one might 
profitably study Oresme’s De Coelo et 
Mundo with the following four titles: 
“That one cannot prove by any ex- 
perience that the heavens move daily 
and the earth does not; that this cannot 
be proved by reason; that some good 
reasons tend to show that the earth 
moves daily and the heavens do not; 
that these considerations are profitable 
to defence of our faith.” Oresme antici- 
pated Copernicus as astronomer and 
as student of finance by more than a 
century and a half. He died in 1382. 

It is impossible in any brief review 
to list all the rhetorical statements, or 
the implied conclusions which can be 
drawn from mere juxtaposition of prem- 
ises, or the generalizations which honest 
thinkers use with great caution. But we 
may ask for evidence for the following: 
Columbus was an Aragonese Jew with- 
out the slightest idea of navigation; 
that the saints at the time of the renais- 
sance had criminal traits; that Emperor 
Charles died a monk; that Erasmus was 
a conscientious translator; that the 
flaws in the translation of Sacred Scrip- 
ture were the “source of flaws of the 
Church”; that Leo X became pope at 
the age of fourteen (he was thirty- 
eight); that Abelard at the time of 
his marriage had clerical vows, that he 
died a heretic; that Lorenzo dying 
called Savonarola, “he did not know 
any other pious man.” 

No display of learning or fascina- 
tion of style—and all this the book 
possesses —— can compensate for true 
understanding, which it lacks. It is not 
true history. 


* * * 
Blood and Thunder 
The Scandal 
Pedro de Alarcon Knopf, $2.50 


Translated from the Spanish by Philip 
Riley of the department of Spanish, 
University of Notre Dame. 

This strange novel, based on titled life 
in Madrid, was first published in Spain 
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in 1875. The furore it created seemed 
to result from the fact that the author, 
previously an anti-clerical revolution- 
ary, had now appeared as a pro-Jesuit. 

The hero, a young Spanjsh noble- 
man, is the center of a wild blood-and- 
thunder plot. Male religious orders had 
been suppressed, but he finds a Jesuit 
in whom to confide his troubles, which 
are many and varied. é 

In the end, he renounces his title and 
wealth. 

An extended review must await a 
later issue. 

a ME 


A First Novel 


A Moment of Time 
Sydney R. McLean Putnam, $2.50 


A first novel, by an Associate Professor 
of English at Mt. Holyoke College, this 
is the story of Submit Ellery, six years 
old at the opening, just prior to the 
American Revolution, seventy at the 
close. 

The opening chapters, with their de- 
scriptions of life in those days, when 
even little six-year-old girls had been 
trained to knit and sweep floors, is quite 
interesting. Later chapters rather bog 
down in rather endless details of little 
relevancy, and the continuous repetition 
of the name “Submit” is tiresome, to 
say the least. 

There is a racking chapter on the 
death of a child, dying in terror of the 
hell-fire preached to her by her Elder, 
and a good lashing for his refusal of 
consent to his 44-year-old daughter’s 
marriage. 

Through a stern battle with her son, 
Submit overcomes his refusal to allow 
her grandson to attend college and go 
on to the ministry. 

Rather unimaginative, but not bad 
for a Ph.D.’s first effort. 


x* Fe 


Good Detective 


Calamity at Harwood 

George Bellairs Mac., $2.00 
The author of this intriguing detective 
story says he began writing as a means 
of relaxation while on duty as a warden 
in the London area in 1940. His ability 
is shown by the fact that he has already 
had five books published on this side. 

The detective hero from’ Scotland 
Yard solves a difficult case . . . plenty 
of suspense in this good, clean story. 
Published June 19th. 
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“Prouder Than Rustling in Unpaid-for Silk” 


Pride’s Way 
Robert Molloy MacMillan, $2.75 
By J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 


Many are the romances that have been 
written on the vice “by which fell the 
angels.” To England Jane Austen gave 
Pride and Prejudice in 1797. Thackeray 
raised the curtain of his Vanity Fair in 
1847. It was reserved for Robert Molloy 
in 1945 to pen-picture for us the Drama 
of Pride in a modern American setting. 
“Mr. Collins,” “Becky Sharp,” “Tessie 
Gerard”; these three, but perhaps the 
greatest of these is this our latest 
heroine, “Tessie Gerard.” It may seem 
silly to utter such a statement. But it is 
unblushingly that we deliver it; and we 
add that once more “We Greet Great- 
ness.” Last time we used such expres- 
sion was years ago when we read the 
not yet gone Gone With the Wind. As 
the book was not yet born critics smiled 
at our innocence. The present novel 
has not yet appeared either. Members 
of the Literary Guild will be the first 
to have the “primeur” the “premisses” 
of it, as the French would say. They 
are hereby advised to accept it, not 
merely as their book of the month, but 
their book of the year. 

Some readers there will be—and they 
are to be pitied—who will not care for 
Pride’s Way. They will find it tame, 
¢ommonplace, uneventful, narrow in 
outlook, and lacking in action. Merely 
craving “to go places and see the 
sights,” and not anxious at all to add 
to their knowledge of human nature, 
they will wish that men and women in 
Pride’s Way would dash in on the 


' gentry, swear a round oath or two, and 


all this at sex o’clock. But they will 
be only complaining because the novel- 
ist did not do what he had no intention 
of doing. As Walter Scott, who admired 
Jane Austen greatly, observed, hers was 
not the design of writing “in the big 
bow-wow style.” Robert Molloy, like 
Jane Austen and Thackeray, is content 
to follow the advice of Horace and the 
procedure of Moliere, and note and re- 
produce the manners of the age. They 
are keen observers, these three, and 
exponents of what Meredith called “the 
comic spirit.” Ridendo catigant mores. 

It is not my intention to review 
Pride’s Way. To do so would be as un- 
Wise as to attempt the autopsy of a 


—SHAKESPEARE 


nightingale to find how and why he 
can sing. It would be as stupid as to 
send your own X-ray picture as a 
present to your lady-love to show how 
you look. But this I may and must say 
that in these days of woe, war, and 
worry Pride’s Way is the best sample 
of escape literature that I know of.... 

Wait a minute. I beg your pardon. 
Did I hear one of you whisper that this 
is no time to read escape literature? 
If so, the intruder is direly mistaken. 
Escape is surely legitimate when it only 
means a brief while to relax and forget 
before we return to our job. Of course, 
we must not fail to take a return ticket. 

Imploring your forgiveness again, 
dear reader, are you not murmuring 
that “this is no review but a chit-chat 
on all kinds of things”? But as pre- 
viously stated, did I not warn you that 
“that” could not be done? You want 
a synopsis, an analysis. In the near 
future you will have it, but not today. 
At any rate the book is not out yet, 
and sil vous plait, let me admit to you 
that I have no regard for the conven- 
tions of any literary form. Look upon 
this note as a memorandum, a sugges- 
tion, an invitation. And some day when 
you have read and relished Robert Mol- 
loy’s romance, do not fail to thank me 
for having emparadised you with the 
sternly sweet splendors of Pride’s Way. 


ee ee 


A Good Novel 


Wild Orchard 
Isabel Dick Crowell, $2.50 


The most important fact about this 
novel is that it is clear and wholesome. 
In a season of books filled with an un- 
paralleled amount of cheapness and vul- 
garity, this author comes as a refresh- 
ing offering. The story concerns a young 
girl brought up in a strait-laced atmos- 
phere of an 1840 Kentish rectory. She 
mets a young Tasmanian who had come 
to England to learn certain farming 
methods. They marry and go to Tas- 
mania. The greater part of the book 
concerns their experiences there as pio- 
neer settlers. 

The author is herself a native of Tas- 
mania. Her great-grandfather was one 
of the original pioneers there, and it 
was in family records that she found 


the background for much of this story. 
The only trouble is, she just didn’t do 
enough research to make this a top- 
notch book. We in the United States 
know little about the Tasmania of 
either yesterday or today, and Mrs. 
Dick has a splendid opportunity for 
enlightening us, of which she did not 
take full advantage. She did not create 
as complete a picture as we might hope 
for. Also, the book abounds in such 
cliches as “success went to his head like 
wine.” But these defects are counter- 
balanced by the atmosphere she creates 
of wholesomeness, of freshness and sim- 
plicity. Rec. to adults. 
—Dorothy Posey 


x ke * 
Hitler’s Last Demand 


Five years ago in an imaginary letter 
to Hitler, then at the summit of his 
power, I quoted this passage from 
Browning’s 
“Of how some actor on a stage played 

Death, 

With pasteboard crown, sham orb and 
tinselled dart, 

And called himself the Monarch of 
the World; 

Then, going in the tire-room after- 
ward, 

Got touched upon the sleeve familiarly 

By Death himself.” 


An then thus I went on: 


Soon you will get touched upon the 
the sleeve familiarly by Death himself. 
And of what avail will it be for you 
to have made yourself famous and in- 
famous, the Ghenghis Khan of Ger- 
many, the terror of mankind? 

Today you dare to say, and you 
compel others to say: “What doth it 
profit a man, if he save his soul, and 
lose the whole world?” Tomorrow this 
is what you will have to say: “What 
doth it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, but suffer the loss of his 
own soul?” 

And now the man is dead. Once in 
Paris before the mausoleum of Napo- 
leon—perhaps the most splendid monu- 
ment ever erected for mortal remains— 
Hitler said: “Mine will be a grander 
thing than this.” Like Mussolini’s, his 
grave will be in a potter’s field. Humor- 
ists will engrave on it one of his most © 
famous lies: “This is my last demand 
for new territory.” 

—J.M.L. 
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Trade Problems 


It seems we are always getting our- 
selves into trouble. When we offered to 
set aside some space in each issue for 
comment on trade practices in the book 
business we thought we were doing 
something useful. Now we find that if 
we cover all the questions submitted, or 
publish all the material received, we’ll 
have little space for anything else. 

So, all we can do is to take up the 
matter piecemeal, allowing some space 
in each issue until everyone has been 
satisfied—we hope. 


Practical Points 


It would seem logical to take up 
first the things that have the widest ap- 
plication, and the one thing in which 
everyone is interested is lower costs. 
The more there is of waste in any busi- 
ness the Aigher the charge must be to 
the buyer. Many people think of their 
cost in terms of the discounts they may 
receive. This, however, is only part of 
the question. 

For example, suppose the ist price 
of a book is $4.00 and a library buys it 
at 40% discount. It costs the library 
$2.40. BUT, if that same book could 
have been sold at $2.00, with a discount 
of only 10%, the library would pay 
only $1.80—instead of $2.40. And 
$2.40 is %, or 33%4% more than $1.80. 


Economic Waste 


We have found, to our amazement, 
since we first mentioned the matter, 
that the matter of discounts is very 
poorly understood, and we’re coming 
back to that subject later, but first 
we’re going to list a few of the things 
which Dealers tell us would help them 
greatly. 

Says one Dealer: “Please stress the 
point that monthly Statements are an 
economic waste which add to our cost 
of doing business and prevent us from 
giving more service elsewhere. Ask li- 
brarians and others to pay their bills 
without waiting for Statements.” 

We think this request is self-explan- 
atory. In most cases, the expense of pre- 
paring and sending statements could be 
saved. Just save each bill carefully, un- 
til the time for making payment arrives, 
and then send a check, with a memo 
showing what it covers. 

Another Dealer brings out two im- 
portant points. “One of our embarras- 
sing problems,” he says, “is that buyers 


make deductions for books returned, 
without waiting for credit to be issued. 
If the credit is either more, or less, than 
the deduction, our ledger clerk cannot 
‘check out’ the particular bill. We then 
have the added expense of writing a 
letter, after which we quite often have 
to send a second letter with a duplicate 
bill, etc.” 

Comment: All we can say is that 
there is only one way to avoid this 
waste effort, and this is, not to make 
deductions. If a shipment is returned, 
a credit memorandum should be made 
out and sent to the customer. When the 
next payment is made by the customer, 
this credit will be listed on the Remit- 
tance Advice, the bookkeeper can 
“check out” the items involved, and 
the matter is automatically ended. Time 
and effort saved at both ends. 


“The other mean problem,” says the 
same dealer, “is where customers use 
Credit Memoranda against other bills 
than those to which they apply. This 
drives bookkeepers wild.” 

Comment: More and more people get 
“edgy” as the war goes on, and book- 
keepers are no exception. The 40-hour 
week is giving all classes of employees 
more time to get themselves tired out 
before they come to work and it’s going 
to take some years for people to learn 
again what work really is. 

Strange to say, however, many people 
have never thought out the problem this 
dealer mentions. It is really very simple. 
Just list all the charges and all the 
credits. The difference is what one owes. 
That’s all. 

In practice, however, this is what 
happens: A charge is made, let us say, 
in January for $5.00, and another 
charge in February for $10,00. 

The $5.00 shipment is returned, so 
the bill is not paid. 

When the return shipment is received, 
a Credit for $5.00 is issued. The cus- 
tomer later pays the Feb. bill of $10.00 
by making a check for $5.00 and using 
the credit of $5.00. 

When a later statement is received 
showing the January bill unpaid, the 
customer says, “Your statement is 
wrong, I returned the Jan. shipment.” 
He is, of course, correct, but he still 
owes the bill, because he used the credit 
to pay another bill, but to dig out the 
old records and convince himself of that 
fact is oftentimes like pulling teeth. 

The point, of course, is that these 


misunderstandings all serve to increase 
the cost of doing business—and every- 
one loses. Our only purpose is to help 
save this waste. We have a lot of other 
requests, but we can’t give them any 
more space in this issue. 
* oe 
Signs of the Times 

Speaking of W. L. White’s Report 
on the Russians, J. Donald Adams, 
Book Section Editor, says in the New 
York Times: “No publishing house in 
recent history has been subjected to 
such heated pressure to remove a book 
from its list. . . . I have seen some of 
this correspondence. . . . Some of these 
letters demand that the book be with- 
drawn, or failing that, request the dis- 
continuance of advertising or other pro- 
motion . . . accompanied by the writer’s 
admission that he has not read the 
book. ...” 

The publishers are standing firm. 





Young or Old 
You'll enjoy Brother Ernest’s 


Young 
Prince Gonzaga 
$1.50 


the new Catholic Juvenile by the 
well-known author of The Boy 


Who Saw the World, That Boy, 
and other popular books. 


This new life of St. Aloysius Gon- 

zaga, written by Bro. Ernest, is illus- 

trated by Brother Etienne, Art In- 

structor at Cathedral High School, 

Indianapolis—both of the Brothers 
of Holy Cross. 


Order from Your Dealer, or 
The Josephite Press 


Brothers of Holy Cross 


Publishers 


Watertown, Wisconsin 











Catholic Action Cell Technique 


The attention of all who may be 
interested in the rapidly increasing lay 
apostolate is directed to the pamphlet 
compiled by Rev. Stephen J. Anderl 
and Sister M. Ruth, F.S.P.A., entitled 
The Technique of the Catholic Action 
Cell Meeting, the appeal of which was 
such that a third edition has now been 
published. 75 pages, 35c. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS x* CATALOG 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, . followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 
own Staff. 

These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 
catalog. 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent * F—Favorable 
C-I—Current Interest * H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
School * TFA—Too Far Advanced + A—For Adults 
DM—Doubtful Merit * WR—With Reservations * U— 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded * O—Offensive or 
Objectionable ~* DIS—Disapproved * REC—Recom- 
mended * REV—Reviewed * MSO—Mature Students Only. | 





Abstract and Surrealist Art in America 

Sidney Janis Reynal, $6.50 
James W. Lane in Commonweal: “This throw- 
ing of one’s talents in the face of God, so 
characteristic of Dali, is diagnostic of the 
whole surrealist movement. Surrealism is the 
blackout of beauty. . . . Janis’s book serves 
less the purpose of raising surrealism to glory 
than of showing how few among its devotees 
have or had taste.” 


Account Rendered 

Vera Brittain Mac., $3.00 
Catholic World: “. .. an abortive attempt 
to turn psychiatric theory into fiction. While 
there are interesting ideas in this book, it fails 
to achieve the purposes of fiction, because the 
characters do not live, except as parts of an 
experiment, and the method is expository and 
rather tedious.” 


Francis J. Guentner, S.J.: “. . . the story of 
how a man’s life may approach ruin because 
of a mental disorder . . . the adult reader will 
find the novel a worthwhile story.” 


America’s Far Eastern Policy 

Thomas Arthur Bisson Mac., $3.00 
San Francisco Monitor: “The author is well 
known to students of Far Eastern affairs for 
his careful studies in this international field, 
and his latest volume will serve as added evi- 
dence of serious scholarship.” 


American Dialect Dictionary 
H. Wentworth Crowell, $6.00 
Fascinating—15,000 terms— 
60,000 quotes—747 pp. 


Amerigo Vespucci: Pilot Major 

Frederick J. Pohl Columbia, $3.00 
Paul Kiniery in The Catholic World: “Who 
discovered America? . . . has vexed students 
of American exploration for many years. 
Those who believe that Columbus has the 
better of the battle as matters stand, will not 
be nearly so certain if they will read this 
latest and perhaps best biography of Amerigo 
Vespucci. ...” 


Apartment in Athens 

Glenway Westcott Harper, $2.50 
The Sign: “Brilliantly written, Mr. Westcott’s 
novel is always under control . . . a superb 
piece technically . . . credible and terrifyingly 
vivid. Its one false note is its repeated paral- 
lels between Prussians and priests.” 


America: “. . . a devastating study of the 
cold, unsensuous, warped Nazi idealism that 


may be called almost a perverted sanctity. 
Mr. Westcott is to be thanked for having 
avoided detailing physical brutality and having 
concentrated on a far worse thing, the spiritual 
barbarity that sows hatred.” 


The Apostolate of Public Opinion 

Felix A. Morlion, O.P. CIP, $1.25 
The Sign: “... a Belgian Dominican shows 
us in a most concrete way what can be done 
to make Catholicism felt in the fields of the 
press, the cinema, the radio, and public as- 
sembly. . . . He has been one of the leaders 
of the Pro Deo Movement in Europe.” 


The Arab Heritage 
Nabih A. Faris, ed. Princeton, $3.00 
Catholic World: “. . . the contributions of 
nine specialists in Arabic and Islamic fields 
. . sometimes a writer steps outside his field 
and stumbles badly. . . .” 


The Argentine Republic 

Isabel F. Rennie Mac., $4.00 
The Sign: “.. . will dispel a great deal of the 
ignorance and assumptions that usually char- 
acterize opinion on Argentina. . . . It has none 
of the hysterics which pervades so much of 
what we hear and read of Argentina today.” 


America: “As an economic and political his- 
tory of Argentina beginning with the Rosas 
tyranny (which preceded the Republic), this 
book is first rate... .” 


Assignment Without Glory 
Marcos Spinelli Lippincott, $2.00 


Slightly suggestive Nazi-Brazil espionage 
story. A.W.R. 


The Ballad and the Source 
Lehmann R &H, $2.50 
BOMC—phsychological novel—adult—fair. 


The Ballet-Lover’s Pocket-Book 


Kay Ambrose Knopf, $1.50 
Descriptive—useful. 
Banshee Harvest 
Jim Phelan Viking, $2.50 
The Sign: “.. . tough, harsh, searing, natu- 


ralistic. . . . Mr. Phelan, who has surely read 
Hemingway, insists on serving slatherings of 
lust which border on the ridiculous and en- 
feeble his book.” 


Commonweal: “... a violent story of mur- 
der, treachery and armed revolt . . . best in 
its early stages when its protagonist goes about 
trying to find out what the peasantry in that 


supposed district in the South of Ireland are 
like and why. . . . No volume for the squeam; 
ish; it succeeds in conveying effectively how 
grinding poverty can bestialize and inflame a 
proud and virile people.” 


The Battle Against Isolation 

Walter Johnson U. of C., $3.00 
Frank Murray, S.J.: “Aside from assuming 
the ‘democracy’ of the Moscow-inspired 
Spanish Loyalist government in his initial 
chapter on the international scene before the 
war, Mr. Johnson has written with an accu- 
rate and dependable point of view.” 


The Best Is Yet 

Morris L. Ernst Harper, $3.00 
Attorney Ernst is a champion of banned 
books, no censorship of news, and other sim- 
ilar causes. He does not believe any barriers 
can be set up which will not work out for the 
benefit of special interests. This would seem to 
indicate a belief that the way to avoid viola- 
tions is not to have any sort of regulations. 

The author seems to be one of those anom- 
alies who appeal to libertarians who directly 
or by inference agree with his delimitation of j 
artistic concepts in the actermination of ob- 
scenity, his espousal of neo-malthusian San- 
gerism, etc. Mr. Ernst says he tried to start a 
campaign to get the Nobel Peace Prize for | 
Margaret Sanger. He seems to lack any basic 
philosophy. 


Beyond All Fronts 

Max Jordan Bruce, $3.00 
Tibor Payzs in America: “. . . may at first 
sight seem to be . . . propaganda. . . . The 
principles, personality and position of the au- 
thor . . . are guarantees of his sincerity and 
tend to dispel the shadows of such doubts . . . 
an unwelcome book to everyone who does not 
wish to distinguish between Germans and 
Nazis, and who is ready to put temporary 
vengeance above a lasting peace.” 


Joseph F. Thorning in Catholic World: “a 
valuable document for the thrilling story of in- 
ternational reporting . . . an explanation, by a 
cosmopolitan who elected to become an Amer- 
ican citizen, of the chain of events that un- 
loosed World War II.” 


Beyond Personality 

C. S. Lewis Mac., $1.00 
Highly Recommended. Dr. Lelen says the au- 
thor is another Chesterton. His Screwtape 
Letters is about the most widely popular book 
of recent years. , 
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The Blue Danube 

Ludwig Bemelmans Viking, $3.00 
The Sign: “The comic and tragic are almost 
incongruously blended in this fable. . . . Mr. 
Bemelmans is evidently trying to tell us some- 
thing about the Nazis and the Germans gen- 
erally. Of the latter he says, indirectly, that 
they are amenable to any authority, even that 
which is illegitimate and evil—a popular thesis 
today. But this portrait of the island family, 
un-Nazified, loyal to their religion, and capable 
of accepting a French prisoner as their equal 
and intimate, argues that not all Germans are 
bad.” 


Extension: “. . . We recommend . . . with the 
reservation that it has a few flaws—instances 
of unnecessary coarseness and profanity, a 
calumny on pilgrims to Lourdes, and one false 
note—a bishop, playing the organ at a fu- 


'| neral!” 


Enrico Verissimo Mac., $2.00 
Carlos E. Castaneda in The Sign: “. . . re- 
freshing and stimulating . . . far more than an 
outline and infinitely less tedious than a for- 
mal history . . . more than a dogmatic ap- 
praisal of literary values, Verissimo has given 
us a revealing analysis of the people of mod- 
ern Brazil, essential to our hemispheric under- 


standing.” 


Brazil on the March 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke Whit., $3.00 


Catholic World: “As a fairly complete picture 
of industrial activities in Brazil, this book 
seems to serve its purpose. The industrial revo- 


; lution there has a record of some 15,000 fac- 


tories established within a period of three 
years.” 


Breakfast at the Hermitage 
Alfred Leland Crabb Bobbs, $2.75 


Joseph R. N. Maxwell in America: “...much 
more than interesting reading. It is an absorb- 


- ing record of a people who have attempted 
| to preserve the finer elements of a finer civili- 
' zation. It is also the story of the love of a 
| man for a maid—a love that is strong enough 
| to break through prejudice. . 
' a pleasing blend of popular history, romance 
' and beauty made into an intriguing story. It 
' is heavy with beautiful overtones.” 


. . This novel is 


| The Builders of the Bridge 


The Story of John Roebling and His Son 


D. B. Steinman HB, $3.50 


_ A dramatic biography of a great bridge- 
_ builder who first suggested an Atlantic cable, 
' began substituting iron or steel wire for 
' hempen rope, etc. Good. 


The Building of Jalna 

Mazo de la Roche LB, $2.50 
Catholic World: “. . . While some of the char- 
acters seem unreal, notably the recluse and his 
wife, the Irish brothers, the temptress, Daisy 
Vaughan, and the long line of slithery, over- 
sexed women who follow her, yet interest in 
the story never flags, because of the author’s 
verve and inventive talent. The characters are 
full of comfortable English prejudices; they 
want no immigrants from southeastern Europe, 


who, in their opinion, are inferior mentally 
and practice a religion of superstition.” 


Burned Fingers 
Kathleen Norris D. D., $2.00 


Recommendable Norris story. SAT. for all. 


By Bread Alone 

Betty de Sherbinin Morrow, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . economic 
maneuvering in a neutral country during the 
present war... laid in Argentina . . . intrigue, 
romance, and political and social commentary. 
She is by no means inept in the art of fiction. 
Her characters are credible.” 


Cannery Row 


John Steinbeck Viking, $2.00 
Catholic World: “. . . for really tough and 
strictly sophisticated readers. . . . Mr. Stein- 


beck suffers from an apparently irresistible 
urge to exaggerate general statements and to 
draw upon the medical dictionary for his vo- 
cabulary. . . . He would be a greater writer if 
his originality and courage were balanced by 
decent restraint and a good sense of propor- 
tion.” 


Can Democracy Recover? 

Louis Marlio DD, $2.00 
For those who think that the end of the war 
means a return to pre-war status, this is a 
useful book. It will help to an understanding 
of how it may develop further under new 
faces. 


The Captain of St. Margaret’s 
Ferenc Molnar DS & P, $2.50 


The Tidings: “The ending is regrettable, but 
the book sparkles with gay uniforms and scar- 
let cloaks . . . it all happened in . . . the 
world that perished in August, 1914.” 


America: “. . . a lovable, incredible old rogue 

. . ho captain at all . . . a modern reincarna- 
tion of Falstaff and Don Quixote, a secularized 
version of Mr. Blue, a romantic teller of tales 
and a player of fabulous pranks.” 

“. . . @ pleasant companion for a quiet eve- 
ning when the day’s work is done . . . an en- 
joyable evening. . . .” 


China Among the Powers 
David N. Rowe Harcourt, $2.00 


Commonweal: “Mr. Rowe .. . is now Re- 
search Associate at the Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies at Yale. China, he claims, is by 
right one of the great powers of the world... 
population is agricultural and is 75 per cent 
poor tenants ... has no coherent government 

. . cannot of itself become a military threat 
to other Asiatic nations, or prevent the resur- 
gence of Japanese power. All help must come 
from outside.” William F. Sands. 


Christianity in the Market-Place 

Michael De La Bedoyere Bruce, $2.00 
Dominicana: “. . . a brief, convincing, even 
eloquent sketch of Christianity’s obligations to 
those souls wandering aimlessly in the market- 
place.” 


City Development 
Lewis Mumford HB, $2.00 


The Sign: “Mumford is one of those rare es- 
sayists who can take a subject such as city 


planning, city decay, and practically anything 
else about the city and make it both absorb- 
ing and highly intelligible. . . . The author’s 
criticism of what modern urbanization does to 
the personality of man is sound—and some- 
what disturbing. The personality of the urban 
dweller is usually atrophied a great deal be- 
cause of his surroundings. . . . Despite some 
intellectual errors . . . the book is required 
reading for political philosophy, civics, and for 
those seeking information from various sources. 
As a civic critic he is unique. As a moral phi- 
losopher, he is self-contradictory.” 


Citizen Toussaint 

Ralph Korngold . LB, $3.00 
America: “. . . a timely contribution to a time- 
less subject . . . scholarly . . . thoroughly read- 
able . . . sympathetic biography. ... ” 


Civil Life in Wartime Germany 

Max Seydewitz Viking, $3.50 
Sign: “. . . undoubtedly a valuable addition to 
the literature on Nazi Germany .. . leaves 
the reader as puzzled as before about the diffi- 
culties and intricacies of the German prob- 
lem.” 


Coaching Roads of Old New England 
George Francis Marlowe Mac, $3.50 
America: “The savory ghosts of dinners long 
ago and nostalgic hangovers from famous 
bouts . . . are fragrant scholiato to Dr. John- 
son’s thesis that ‘there is nothing which has 
yet been contrived by, by which so much hap- 
piness is produced as by a good tavern or inn.’ 
. . . illustrated with some thirty superb draw- 


ings.” 
Commodore Hornblower 

C. S. Forester LB, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . greatly superior to the run of 


adventure or historical novels. Mr. Forester 
is as much in command and as skillful in his 
use of his material as Hornblower is of his 
squadron.” 


Consumer Problems in Wartime 

Kenneth Dameron, ed. McGraw, $3.75 
R. M. Deyer, S.J.: “Written by twenty-five 
specialists, this practical and factual text has 
been assembled to be of aid to consumer 
groups, and to college and high school students 
interested in consumer economics.” 


Dayspring 

Harry Sylvester A-C, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “Not a few 
people will find Mr. Sylvester’s second novel 
excessively strong meat .. . it is not reticent 
in its treatment of sex .. . it is magnificently 
thought out and written, a novel of major 
rank. Here is a novel of unexaggerable impor- 
tance, so searching and so superlatively well 
put together (its symbolism, for one thing, is 
brilliant) that one must call it a masterpiece. 
But, to repeat, there are readers in plenty for 
whom it is too strong.” 


Chicago Sunday Tribune: “For me . . . the 
show did not come off. The author fails to 
convince me that there is deep spiritual value 
in the mysterious excesses of the Penitentes, or 
that the conversion of Spencer Bain was gen- 
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uine. The spirituality on the one side seems to 
me as spurious as the wickedness on the other 
and, far from being made to feel that here is a 
profound moral example, my reaction is one 
of disgust. There is too much talk about sex in 
Dayspring, and in attempting to be bold and 
forthright about it the book seems decidedly 
sordid. This novel is an example of the way 
authors go astray when they try too hard to 
achieve a naturalistic treatment of such mate- 
rial and of how spreading psychology too 
thick destroys the reader’s pleasure. . . .” 


Catholic World: “The outstanding defect of 
this book is its author’s display of almost ado- 
lescent prurience. Even a cultured pagan 
would shy at so frequent and irrelevant an in- 
trusion of the sex theme . . . we could have 
‘done very well without the recurrent cryptic, 
semi-mystical allusions—unintelligible to the 
reader and probably not very clear to Mr. Syl- 
vester himself.” 


Democracy Under Pressure 
Stuart Chase 20th Cent., $1.00 


Sign: “Mr. Chase has the advantage of being 
an expert economist and a literary stylist. It is 
safe to say that economics is never made more 
readable than in his books. 

“The pressure group or lobby is one of the 
results of our free enterprise system. But, as 
Mr. Chase shows so incisively, pressure groups 
‘can ruin free enterprise. His book deserves the 
widest study.” 


The Devil’s Share 


Denis de Rougemont Pantheon, $2.50 


Catholic World: “. . . M. de Rougemont is a 
Swiss Calvinist . . . author of a number of 
serious books . . . a study of the person of the 


Devil . . . the best thing sui generis I have 
read for a long time and a work of genius .. . 
the most amazing characteristic . . . its sound- 
ness from the strictest Catholic viewpoint, as 
attested by a Catholic theologian and philos- 
opher of world fame . . . one might think that 
it would have been difficult to produce a more 
brilliant book on the Devil than C. S. Lewis’s 
Screwtape Letters, yet that work is, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, way below Rougemont’s 
creation. . . . Here is red meat for the intelli- 
gent and reflecting reader.” Francis S. Camp- 
bell. 


The Doctor’s Job 

Carl Binger, M.D. Norton, $3.00 
On the whole, this is a very good analysis for 
mature readers. There are numerous passages 
with which Catholics cannot agree. 


Double Ten 
Carl Glick Whit., $2.50 
The Tidings: “. . . the adventures of Captain 


Ansel O’Banion, who trained young Chinese in 
this country to lead the revolt against the 
Manchu Dynasty. . .. Written in breezy news- 
paper style . . . makes entertaining reading, 
especially for residents of Los Angeles, since 
most of what happened occurred in old Los 
Angeles Chinatown.” 


William Franklin Sands in Commonweal: “. . . 
the tale of a tough, keen Irish sergeant of the 
Fourth Cavalry . .. a good tale, and a good 
picture of the least people in the United 
States: the Chinese.” 


Enrico Caruso 


Dorothy Caruso S & S, $2.75 


This biography by Mrs. Caruso of a happy 
married life debunks many former legends of 
the great operatic singer. 


Education and the Promise of America 

George S. Counts Mac, $1.50 
Brooklyn Tablet: “. . . a lucid exposition of 
the development of American tradition and of 
the ideals towards which American education 
should strive in the new world that is emerg- 
ing . . . should be read by every teacher. One 
cannot agree with everything the author says, 
but there is much in it to make one think. 
The Catholic teacher smiles at the bravado 
with which Dr. Counts sweeps away the doc- 
trine of original sin. . .. One wonders whether 
he knows anything about Scripture or Reli- 
gion.” The author is professor of education at 
Columbia. 


Effective Radio Speaking 

Hoffman and Rogers McG-H, $2.75 
Although directed to radio, this book includes 
helpful suggestions and advice for all public 
speaking. 


Eighteenth Century Piety 

W. K. Lowther Clarke Mac, $2.75 
Commonweal: “The rather forbidding title . . . 
should not prevent it from being read with 
considerable pleasure, particularly by specialist 
in the history of the Church of England, or by 
anyone who is interested in the religious aspect 
of a wonderful time . . . interesting . . . will 
serve to remind us that a genuine piety, and 
even a genuine mysticism, is restricted to no 
period, and to no Church... .” 


The End of All Men 

C. F. Ramuz Pantheon, $2.50 
Catholic World: “Hailed as the greatest con- 
temporary Swiss writer and one of Europe’s 
best, C. F. Ramuz ... has written some thirty 
novels. . . . They are realistic epic poems 
elaborating an extraordinary event or inevi- 
table happening in the lives of ordinary peo- 
1)  anepts 


England in the Eighteen Eighties 


Helen Merrell Lynd Oxford, $4.50 
Sign: “. . . distinguished book.” 
John J. O’Connor in America: “. . . an able 
and well documented study . . . there is much 


in the book to indicate that changes in life and 
thought in England often precede, by some- 
times a half century, similar changes in this 
country. The New Deal, from the English 
viewpoint, is as dated as the bustle.” 


Catholic Transcript: “. . . a detailed study of 
radical social change during a decade which, 
following a great depression, saw the spread 
and eventual prevalence of a new philosophy 
of freedom. It was a period marked by clear 
parallels to the 1930’s in the United States. .. . 
Religion for her, at least in this work, has no 
interest save in its bearing on, and contribu- 
tions to, social life and its role in the social 
change . . . it is hardly a valid indictment of 
religion or a religion to say that it does not 
square perfectly with the popular social philos- 
ophy. . . . Mrs. Lynd cannot deny the social 


interest and efforts of Cardinal Manning or 
their timeliness and excellence, but she at- 
tempts to divorce Manning from the Church 
in this respect, to make him seem almost a 
maverick, and to show that, aware of this 
fact, he looked back longingly to his Anglican 
days.” 


Ernest Dowson 
Mark Longaker U. of Penn., $4.00 


Catholic World: “. . . a work of painstaking 
scholarship . . . the interweaving of biography 
and criticism is notable for its objectivity, its 
discrimination, and no small measure of sus- 

tained beauty.” 


Esquire’s First Sports Reader 

Herb Graffis, ed. Barnes, $2.75 
Extension: “Every man will enjoy this veri- 
table feast of articles and the distilled wisdom 
of the best sport authorities. . . .” 


An Essay on Man 
Ernst Cassirer Yale, $3.00 


The approach is “scientific.” Christianity 
absent. 


Europe Now 
H. V. Kaltenborn Didier, $2.50 
The Sign: “Kaltenborn’s chief interest is in 
political and economic trends and problems. 
In a brief space he does an excellent job of 

reporting and analyzing.” 


Faces in a Dusty Picture 
Gerald Kersh Whittlesey, $2.00 


America: “There is so much more that is 
beautiful to which Gerald Kersh might lend 
his not inconsiderable gifts . . . we think (and 
hope) he lacks verisimilitude. . ..” 


Family on the Hill 
Ambrose Flack Crowell, $2.50 


Los Angeles Tidings: “. . . truly refreshing. 
. . . It is hoped that he will write more....” 


Five Acres and Independence 


M. G. Kains Greenberg, $2.50 
Very Good 
The Folded Leaf 
William Maxwell Harper, $2.50 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . a scath- 


ing commentary on the social conditions under 
which boys in their formative years can be 
such utter strangers to parents, to teachers and 
(though I don’t think the author actually en- 
visioned this) to any spiritual values. Cer- 
tainly the university the boys attend and the 
fraternity houses they frequent will give Cath- 
olic parents a not-too-exaggerated glimpse into 
what is meant by ‘secular’ education.” 


Freedom Is More Than a Word 

Marshall Field Chicago, $2.50 
The apologia of a multi-mullionaire liberal— 
backer of The Sun in Chicago and PM in New 
York—this book has caused no great stir. 
From a hurried reading, there is nothing 
objectionable. Review later. 


The French Revolution 

J. M. Thompson Oxford, $5.00 
George N. Shuster, in Commonweal: “.. . 
does one thing which has never been done so 


well before . . . explains that no appeal to 
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representative government will succeed unless 
the laws of parliamentary rule are observed. 
I can think of no book which so well sup- 
ports the thesis of Hermens, Brecht and others 
that the revolution of Nazism could not have 
succeeded if the constitutional law of republi- 
can Germany had been more fully developed. 

“Tt is crammed with all sorts of information 
very skillfully arranged and presented.” 


From the Pilot’s Seat 


Cyprian Truss, O.F.M. Wagner, $2.00 
The Sign: “...a compilation of twenty-eight 
radio talks. . . . The title of the book was 


suggested by the author’s experience as a 
fighter pilot in World War I.” 


Full Employment in a Free Society 

William H. Beveridge Norton, $3.75 
George G. Higgins in the Commonweal: “.. . 
one of the most comprehensive studies of the 
employment problem ever to be published in 
the English language. . . .” 


The Generals and the Admirals 

Editors of “‘Newsweek’’ D-A, $4.50 
The Tidings: “. . . Portraits of some 30 of 
the most noted generals and admirals in the 
armed forces of the U. S. with the editors of 
Newsweek ... very well done... ” 


The Golden Totem 
Barrett Willoughby Little, Brown & Co. 


Novel of love and gold in Alaska today. 


Great Son 
Edna Ferber DD, $2.50 
Boston Pilot: “.. . dazzling piece of Ameri- 


_ cana by a writer of great American classics 


. a dramatic tale, replete with pathos and 


rf humor. Broad in scope and rich in character 


portrayal . . . will provide reading entertain- 
ment at its best... .” 


Catholic World: “. . . it is to be regretted 
that Miss Ferber did not produce a novel with 
more action, less reminiscing. Her style is as 
appealing as ever.” 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “The title of 
this latest product of the Ferber assembly line 
is from Shakespeare; everything else about it 
is far from Shakespeare. It is all sterile static, 
and stupid, outfitted in some of the lushest 
prose outside the perfume advertisements.” 


The Green Continent 

German Arciniegas Knopf, $3.50 
Latin-American anthology. Uneven, ungram- 
matical, somewhat contradictory, but useful 
as a picture of L. A. and its writers. 


Hapsburg Royalty 
Bertita Harding Bobbs, $3.50 


Graphic. Interesting history. 


_ Harbour Head 
Peter F. Anson Gifford, 7/6 net. 
The Sign: “.. . an entertaining account of 


the author’s life, rather unusual inasmuch as 


_ for fourteen years he experienced a conflict 


between a strong desire for the monastic life 
and a craving for a life at sea... . He became 
one of the founders of the international or- 


ganization known as the Apostleship of the 
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Sea, and in the narration of these ‘reminis- 
cences’ gives a full account of the aims and 
achievements of the organization.” 


The Headmistress 

Angela Thirkell Knopf, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “... wise and 
foolish simultaneously, a diverting book re- 
markable for its authentic dialogue. It me- 
anders, but gracefully and purposively.” 


The Hideout 
Egon Hostovsky Random House, $1.75 
America: “Written to be delivered after death, 
The Hideout is by way of a last will and 
testament to Hanichka, the refugee’s wife.” 
The author is an exiled Czech. 


History of Mexican Literature 
Carlos Gonzalez Pena So. Meth. Press, $4.00 


Carlos E. Castaneda in the Catholic Historical 
Review: “One of the best rounded histories 
of literature of Mexico available. It is much 
more . . . it gives the uninitiated a brief but 
authoritative glimpse into the complex back- 
ground of Mexican life and culture.” 


A History of Poland 

O. Halecki Roy., $3.50 
This translation from the Polish is a frank 
story of Poland’s history. Catholic Book Club 
selection. Satisfactory, but over-priced. 


Home in the West 

Harvey Fergusson DS &P, $2.75 
Commonweal: “... a partial autobiography 
. . . brief memoir . . . with self-analysis . . . 
from the years of his first memories to his 
achievement of manhood, the latter being 
symbolized by his first sexual experience . . . 
a certain value as a social document. The ex- 
periment he attempts cannot be described as 
wholly successful... .” 


The House in Clewe Street 

Mary Lavin LB, $3.00 
The Sign: “It is unusually well written. But 
it comes to very little, if anything, in the last 
analysis, being like a vast and laboriously 
fashioned painting which lacks composition. 

“ . . the novel’s capital fault throughout— 
it is loose, diffuse, at times so aimless as to 
suggest that the author has quite forgotten 
where she intended going.” See Review. 


Image of Josephine 

Booth Tarkington DD, $2.50 
The Sign: “.. . formulistic, familiar, and not 
venially dull. The discussions of art are easily 
the best part of it.” 
America: “... In the creation of Josephine 
Oaklin, Booth Tarkington has given us the 
most unattractive of his characters. . . . I dare 
say has never drawn a less convincing charac- 
ter than that of this turbulent lady . . . fairly 
entertaining reading.” 


Catholic World: “...a readable tale but cer- 
tainly not up to Tarkington’s best.” 


I Married Them 
Janet Van Duyn Howell, $2.50 
A first novel that flopped. Objectionable and 
Not Recommended. : 





Immortal Wife 

Irving Stone DD, $3.00 
Extension; “. . . another distinguished bio- 
graphical novel. It richly deserves its great 
success.” 


The Innovator 

John B. Robey D.D., $2.75 
A novel about those who condemned Christ 
to death, somewhat from a political angle. 
The characters possess reality, but the book 
is not important. 


Is Modern Culture Doomed? 

Andrew J. Krzesinski DA, $2.00 
Margaret Williams in The Catholic World: 
“.. A wealth of philosophical and historical 
truth is presented in every chapter, but too 
often in the form of generalities. The concrete 
touch needed by the mind of the present-day 
thinker, and especially the young thinker, is. 
missing. The same tendency toward generali- 
zation makes the picture a little too simple, 
as though all that is false and wrong must be 
found together in the unfortunate ‘modern 
man.’ ... It is hoped that these objections. 
will not serve to obscure the fundamental 
worth of a book with a great message written 
by an earnest and learned thinker. .. .” 
(Reissue). 


It’s Always Tomorrow 

Robert St. John DD, $2.50 
Catholic World: “. . . the mediocre love 
story which threads through this novel weak- 
ens the book, perhaps because the hero is so 
vacillating of heart. ‘In my code, sin had 
nothing to do with marriage or the lack of 
it. It was a matter of honesty and sincerity’.” 


John Dooley, Confederate Soldier 

Joseph T. Durkin, S.J., ed. Georgetown, $3.00: 
This is the War Journal of a Confederate sol- 
dier who left Georgetown University at eigh- 
teen, reaching a Captaincy by the time he was 
wounded and captured at Gettysburg. On re- 
lease, he entered a Jesuit novitiate but died 
before finishing his course. 

Published in April, this book is the May se- 
lection of the Catholic Book Club. The book 
is interesting as a historical record. 


The Lambs 
Katherine Anthony Knopf, $3.50 
Helen E. Mannix in The Sign: “. . . a pene- 


trating study of Charles Lamb, the English 
essayist, and his sister Mary .. . the character 
of Mary Lamb is especially stressed .. . an 
achievement in modern biography . . . schol- 
arly yet written in a facile, enjoyable style.” 


Languages for War and Peace 

Mario A. Pei, Ph.D, Vanni, $5.00 
The Cowl: “Students of foreign languages will 
welcome this unusual book . . . briefly but 
adequately . . . a method of mastering seven 
of the world’s key languages, German, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Russian, and Jap- 
anese .. . a concise description of more than 
thirty other minor languages . . . a grammat- 
ical outline of twenty . . . should find a place 
in the library of every educational institu- 
et i 
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The Last Flowering of the Middle Ages 
Van der Elst DD, $7.50 
An outstanding book on the 15th Century 
Flemish painters. Beautifully illustrated. 
Charming. 


Latin America in the Future World 
George Sould, David Edron and 
Norman T. Ness 


The Sign: “... the joint work of the three 
authors . . . economic picture of the Latin 
American countries is presented with com- 
pleteness and detail . . . contains many pas- 
sages of profound good sense... .” 


F & R, $3.50 


The Life of Pope Pius XII 

Charles Hugo Doyle Didier, $3.00 
Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., Editor, the Holy 
Name Journal: “...a warm and dramatic 
story of Pope Pius XII.” 


Thomas Woodlock, author of The Catholic 
Pattern: “The position of the Vatican is of 
tremendous interest even to non-Catholic 
readers today and this book sets it forth 
clearly.” 


Laurence T. Heron in the Chicago Tribune: 
“ . . Of particular value to the non-Catholic 
reader—as well as to the Catholic who wishes 
to know more about such things—is the 
author’s practice of explaining the significance 
of rites and ranks, of sketching the functions 
and history of offices and institutions. ...” 


A Life of Travels 

C. S. Rafinesque Stechert, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . the autobiography of 
Rafinesque . . . published in 1836 .. . an ex- 
tremely valuable contributor to many of the 
divisions of biological science . . . an epochal 
man in the intellectual world. . . . Do not 
read this book unless you are thoroughly 
serious about intellectual things; if you are 
serious, then do not miss it.” 


A Lion Is in the Streets 

Adria Locke Langley McGraw, $3.00 
America, Harold C. Gardiner: “Mrs. Langley 
has succeeded amazingly well with her ma- 
terial; the book is crude, both artistically and 
morally (Hank’s uncouthness in matters of 
marriage, his profanity and boorishness are 
inevitable in such a character, but certainly 
restrict the book’s audience); the colors used 
are primary only. . . . The book is not a pro- 
found comment on the extravagances of the 
American political scene, but it is a racy 
Ome 5°. 


Magic Lantern 

Eleanor Smith DD, $2.50 
Just another piece of merchandise of the more 
or less worthless type. There would not seem 
to be anything objectionable, and a review 
would be a waste of ink. 


Main Street’s New Neighbors 

Melvin K. Whiteleather Lippincott, $3.00 
Paul Kiniery in America: “Apart from an ex- 
pression of questionable merit on morality, 
page 21, and an unjustifiable remark about 
Eire, page 24, the book can be recommended 
as one of the rather small number of ‘war 
_ books’ giving evidence of study and research.” 
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The Middle Span 


George Santayana Scrib., $2.50 


Continuation of “Persons and Places”’—MSO 
Reviewed by Dr. Lelen 


Minor Heresies 

John J. Espey Knopf, $2.00 
America: “. . . swift and witty book, marked 
as it is by adroit characterization, sympathetic 
humor and good writing. His father was a 
Presbyterian missionary working in China, and 
there John was born, grew up, got his sec- 
ondary schooling and a mint of memories... . 
He treats religion with a filial fondness which, 
unfortunately, overflows into flippancy . . . one 
cannot completely exonerate Espey Senior 
from the charge of irreverence.” 


Mischief in the Lane 
August Derleth Scrib., $2.00 
Mystery story—praised by Catherine Neale, 
Sec. of the Gallery of L. C. A. 


Mr. Tutt Finds a Way 

Arthur Train Scribner, $2.50 
The Tutt stories published for years in The 
Saturday Evening Post are so well known 
that no further comment is needed on this 
sample. To the writing, there is usually prac- 
tically nothing. Someone is in trouble, Mr. 
Tutt discovers some forgotten law, and at the 
proper moment springs his trap. Light enter- 
tainment for those easily entertained—and 
always clean, fresh and popular. 


Morley’s Variety 
Selected by Louis Greenfield World, $1.00 
Entertaining selections from the writings of 
the versatile Christopher Morley. 
Satisfactory. Popular. 


My Chat with Thomas Hardy 
Cyril Clemens 
International Mark Twain Society, $2.00 


Catholic World: “This chat though not wordy 
is full of interesting material. . . . To many, 
the high point of the chat is the revela- 
tion that Hardy was writing his autobiography 
as though it came from the hands of his wife.” 


The Mystery of Iniquity 

Paul H. Furfey Bruce, $2.00 
Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., in America: “...a 
call to declare war. . . . It is a real pleasure 
to read Father Furfey’s fighting words. Catho- 
lic social movements must be less compromis- 
ing, more militantly positive. I believe, how- 
ever, that the author is extreme in demanding 
that Catholic social leaders adopt a policy of 
militant isolationism.” 


Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., in the New World: 
“.,. This book might make you mad. I hope 
it does—in the right way. The author is cor- 
rect in stating that there are too many pussy- 
footers and broad-minded Catholics who 
to love the word ‘compromise’... . You may 
disagree with the author of The Mystery of 
Iniquity, as I do; but you must admire his 
zeal. It is a good book, and well edited... .” 


The Sign: “His thesis is that Catholics must 
not conform to the spirit of worldliness, which 
is the manifestation of the ‘Mystery of 
Iniquity,’ or Satan, in our midst . . . he asks 
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that religion should form an integral part of 
Catholic social work, of the Catholic labor 
movement, of our home life, and of our atti- 
tude toward the Negro and other members of 
minority races in our country.” 


Edward H. Peters in The Catholic World: 
“ . . Obviously no Catholic student can quar- 
rel with his general conclusion that ‘the ills 
of society cannot be explained in purely hu- 
man terms’; and all must agree with him in 
quoting St. Paul, ‘the mystery of iniquity is 
already at work.’ We can applaud his con- 
demnation of ‘Catholic conformism’. . . but we 
are left with the impression that his zeal has 
at times betrayed him into unfortunate modes 
of expression, if not into real errors in 
thought. ...” 


Richard Flower in Commonweal: “ . . . a most 
challenging and inspiring presentment of the 
need for intrepid Catholic social action. ...” 


Names on the Land 

George R. Stewart Random, $3.00 
A Historical Account of Place-Naming in the 
U. S. Tells how various names came to be 
used. Interesting for reference. 


The Negro in American Life 

John Becker Messner, $1.00 
Catholic World: “The selections both in re- 
gard to time and activity seem well chosen. 
. . . There is a positive tone to the subject 
matter. ...” 


Negro Catholic Writers 

Sr. M. Anthony Scally 152 pages Romig, $2.20 
Some seventy persons are named, the bio- 
graphical sketches running from five or six 
lines to a page and more, followed by bibli- 
ographies. Most of the latter space is taken up 
with references to some writing that appeared 
in a magazine or newspaper or was used as a 
thesis or a book review. 

The biographical sketches are mostly of a 
“who’s who” type. The digests of the writings 
contain considerable factual information, and 
this, with the indexes required considerable 
work on the part of the author. 


Net of Cobwebs 
Elizabeth S. Holding Simon & Shuster, $2.00 


Psychological mystery story. A.W.R. 


Now That April’s There 

Daisy Neumann Lipp., $2.50 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “It is on the 
sunny side, as it recounts the changes two 
English children, older sister and younger bro- 
ther, have to make to fit into their home life 
after some years as refugees in the United 
States . . . not particularly weighty, but ...a 
thesis that adds up to some, if very obvious, 
sense... .” 


The Old California Trail 
Julia Altrocchi Caxton, $4.00 
Entrancing—a fine job. 


One Day on Beetle Rock 

Sally Carrighar Knopf, $2.7 
The Tidings: “. . . a book worthy to 
a classic in its field. . . . Beetle Rock, 6500 feet 
high, is in the Sequoia National Park, the 
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John Muir country of Northern California, 
and Miss Carrighar describes, in a most un- 
usual fashion, the lives of various members of 
the mountain’s animal community during the 
twenty-four hours of any June 18.” 


The Open City! 
Sheliey Smith Mydans DD, $2.50 
America: “. . . simply, a reporter’s factual ac- 


count of the fall of Manila and the intern- 
ment of all American civilians . . . in many 
instances has failed as a novel, but Mrs. My- 
dans’ reportorial instincts have prevented it 
from sliding into the too-easy classification of 
war-mongering.” 


A Padre Views South America 

Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. Bruce, $2.50 
James A. Magner in The Sign: “We recom- 
mend it without hesitation, to Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike, as essential reading for a 
comprehensive and true understanding of 
South America.” 

Reviewed. 


Pearls Before Swine 
Margery Allingham DD, $2.00 


Crime Club—No particular value. 


Personal Mental Hygiene 

Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. Grune, $4.00 
Catholic World: “. . . appears to be made up 
largely out of material previously prepared 
for a general audience and now revamped—an 
illustration of what often happens when a 
writer ventures into the middle ground be- 
tween scientific and popular writing . . . this 
volume has as chief merit its insistence upon 
the part that religious idealism can play in the 
treatment of neuroses with little medical treat- 
ment or even with none at all.” 


Pioneers in World Order 

Harriet Eager Davis, ed. Columbia, $2.75 
Commonweal: “. . . seventeen . . . contribute 
to its pages, all of them with practical experi- 
ence in world affairs in and outside of the 
League organization, have weighed their judg- 
ments and presented them in simple, effective 
terms. 

“The general reader as well as the business 
man will be interested in the chapters on 
world economic policy, double taxation and 
statistical standardization.” 


Pipe Night 

John O’ Hara DS & P, $2.50 
Transcript: “Reading these stories, one cannot 
escape the impression that humanity is a pretty 
poor lot. Loyalty and understanding are found 
nowhere here. Love, save that of the Negro 
father for his son is, in the present col- 
lection, merely lust, handled in one of two 
ways. The first is a casual exposition of its 
crudity. The second (and this says a lot about 
the author as a commentator rather than as a 
mere observer) is soft and sloppy. Religion is 
something left behind, discarded.” 


Murray Lavery in The Tidings: “If you like 
the ‘slice of life’ form of short story, and if 
you like John O’Hara, you will probably like 
this book. 

“Some thirty slices of life—sliced very thin 
—are presented, most of them about motion 





picture stars, and directors, writers, actors, 
small time crooks, divorcees, hangers-on, and 
parasites in general. Mr. O’Hara writes (and 
he can write) with the impersonal and objec- 
tive viewpoint so pouplar in the 1930's. 

“Wolcott Gibbs in his introduction to this 
little volume, says that these stories (most of 
which have appeared in the New Yorker), give 
you ‘a sense of something . . . irrevocably 
lost.’ The something is probably $2.50, if you 
had to pay for the book.” 


Poland, Key to Europe 

Raymond Leslie Buell Knopf, $3.00 
Harry W. Flannery in The Tidings: “. 
does not attempt to present the Soviet side of 
the case, but does supply background informa- 
tion essential to a more fair understanding of 
the Polish question . . . religion is more fun- 
damental than any other aspect of the prob- 
lem . . . as America points out Stalin holds 
the cards, and we gain nothing, except maybe 
to lose the chances of victory and hope for 
the future, by refusing to accept a ‘de facto’ 
situation.” 


Poor Child 
Anne Parrish Harper, $2.50 
America: “Miss Parrish’s prose is clean and 


functional as a suspension-bridge; it is also 
quite imaginatively beautiful, at times. Her 
deftness in unraveling the story, the vividness 
of the characterization of Martin (and the 
others, too), all make this a really first-rate 
job.” 


Catholic World: “. . . a novel which is beau- 
tifully written but distressing . . . not an 
ounce of light-heartedness. . . .” 


The Sign: “in many details conventional and 
almost streotyped. Much of this narrative is 
harrowing. . . . There can be nothing but 
praise for the author’s dissection of loveless 
charity and its purveyors... .” 


Pope Pius XII 
Kees von Hoek Philos. Lib., $2.00 


The Tablet: “. . . should be read by all Cath- 
olics and also by those who are interested in 
the life and activities of one who is dedicated 
to a just and lasting peace.” 


Prairie City: The Story of an 
American Community 


Angie Debo Knopf, $3.00 
Catholic Historical Review: “. . . a valuable 
addition to the history of the West. . . . Al- 


though the professional historian may find the 
book unorthodox in method, undoubtedly he 
will confirm its merits. .. .” 


Pride’s Way 

Robert Molloy Mac, $2.75 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . fine 
reading . . . warm, human, sympathetic and 
distinguished by clean, functional writing. . 
This is his first novel and a most auspicious 
start. It is a keen, tolerantly-smiling and af- 
fectionate study of two valiant old ladies 
whose quirks of petty pride bring them a deal 
of suffering they might have spared themselves 
in their declining days.” 

Reviewed by Dr. Lelen. 


Problems of Readjustment 

George K. Pratt Whittlesey House, $2.50 
By a professor of psychiatry. Very helpful. 
Not technical. Chapter on mental disorders, 
very good. Rec. 


Puritanism and Democracy 

Ralph B. Perry Vanguard, $5.00 
This scholarly study is suitable only for ma- 
ture readers, due to erroneous views of reli- 
gion and a misunderstanding of Christian 
dogma. For well-grounded students, it has 
considerable value. 


The Rebirth of Liberal Education 
Fred B. Millett H. B. & Co., $2.00 
Comparatively exhaustive—sketchy mention of 
Religion—MS. 


Dominicana: “. . . purpose . . . to present his 
observations on the experiments conducted by 
various Liberal Colleges attempting to reform 
their educational programs and pedagogical 
techniques. As such . . . valuable to the stu- 
dent. . 


Report From Red China 

Harrison Forman Holt, $3.00 
Catholic World: “.. . will leave a good many 
readers still unconvinced that the Communists 
are as uniformly good and the nationalists as 
uniformly bad as Mr. Forman makes them out 
to be....” 


Report on the Russians 

W. L. White HB, $2.50 
Commonweal: “... perhaps the most inform- 
ing and candid account of our Soviet ally yet 
to appear. . . . In a number of cases Mr. 
White writes in such a way as is sure to give 
deep offense to a Russian reader. . . . He feels 
that we can easily manage to avert future 
conflict with the Russian giant . . . a book 
everyone should read.” 


The Sign: “. 
objective. ...” 


. interesting, informative, and 


Return to the Vineyard 

Walter Duranty and Mary Loos DD, $2.50 
America: “. . . the authors have succeeded 
in portraying the varied problems of postwar 
readjustment by telling the story of the wine- 
making village of Vineyard . . . the characteri- 
zations appealingly human? . .. Franz, ace 
fighter of the guerrillas . . . must resume his 
office as Father Francis . . . be a tower of 
strength to his flock. In the face of such an 
understanding portrayal of a soul in conflict, 
it is almost carping to confess that some of 
Father Francis’ ‘services’ strike an unfamiliar 
note to the Catholic reader.” Mary Stack Mc- 
Niff. 


Rolling Stone 

Fred Stone Whittlesey, $3.00 
The Sign: “This interesting autobiographical 
sketch gives us another reason to be grateful 
to a fine man who has been a credit to the 
American stage.” 


The Romance of Boston Bay 
Edward R. Snow 


The Pilot, Boston: “ 





Yankee, $3.50 
. a delightful combina- — 
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tion of old legends and historical fact .. . 
basically a sea story generously flavored with 
the zestful freshness that is the heritage of this 
quaint seaport . . . fully illustrated .. . it will 
serve to awaken a new and added interest in 
Boston Bay...” 


The Roots of the Tree 
Helen Todd H M, $2.00 


Unobjectionable, rather superficial. 


Russia and the Peace 
Bernard Pares Mac, $3.00 


Joseph McSorley in The Catholic World: “... 
“There can be no question of the qualifica- 
tions of Sir Bernard Pares to write on the 
subject. . . . He has spent most of his seventy- 
eight years in the field of Russian history... . 
Nevertheless,. the present book will be some- 
thing of a disappointment to those who look 
for a scholarly discussion of vital issues .. . 
so concerned to avoid offense that the reader 
is cheated of information which he has a right 
to expect....” 


Russia Is No Riddle 

Edmund Stevens Greenberg, $3.00 
N. S. Timasheff in The Sign: “Mr. Stevens is 
at his best not as an unbiased reporter on the 
Soviet system, but when he gives lively and 
interesting accounts of life and people in 
wartime Russia.” 


Joseph MsSorley in The Catholic World: “... 
Skilled in the language of the country where 
he worked and studied for six years, married 
to a Russian who was once a teacher on a 
collective farm in the Soviet Union and is now 
a student at Wellesley, companion of Willkie 
on one, and of Harriman on another, visit to 
Russia, Mr. Stevens . . . is strongly partisan 
. . . passes over, minimizes, or undertakes to 
explain and defend various discreditable items 
in the record of the Soviet government .. . 
insists upon the vital necessity of a good 
understanding between Russia and America; 
and... roundly denounces . . . W. L. White, 
of whom it says, ‘Without one word of cau- 
tion or qualification, he sounds off on all kinds 
of controversial issues, with splendid reckless- 
ness’.” 


San Martin, Knight of the Andes 

Ricardo Rojas DD, $3.50 

W. Eugene Shiels in America: “Mistakenly, it 
seems, the publishers advertise the volume as 
‘the definitive biography.’...The beautiful epi- 
log infers overmuch of Deism from the argu- 
ment of silence in the final testament. The 
translators, too, worked rather hurriedly, and 
their rendering will irritate readers who look 
for the insight of the original author.” 
The Sign: “The Story of San Martin is the 
story of Argentine, Chilean, and Peruvian in- 
dependence. The great revolutions which lib- 
erated Latin America produced two great 
heroes—San Martin and Bolivar. Bolivar is 
perhaps the better known... . 

“The Rojas life of San Martin,. first pub- 
lished in 1933 under the title El Sante de la 
Espada, is a strange piece of literature. Rojas 
treats San Martin as a semi-mythical being. 
He attributes to him mythical powers... . 
The defect in the study by Rojas is that he 
takes us into the realm of rhapsody.” 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Religious, Spiritual, 
Philosophical 


The Cleansing of the Temple 
Dom Wesseling Long., $1.75 


Very good analysis of world’s weaknesses. 


Either/Or, Vol. I and II 

Soren Kierkegaard Princeton, Set $7.50 
Catholic World: “Nothing reveals Kierke- 
gaard’s metaphysical genius more than his 
translation of Hegel’s three philosophical 
stages: art, religion, and philosophy into 
aesthetics, ethics, and religious knowledge re- 
spectively, which involves an exact reversal 
of Hegel’s order in the last two levels .. . 
we are presented with a grandiose debate 
between two diverse ways of life: the aesthetic 
and the ethical.” 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life 

M. and J. Miller Harper, $4.95 
Dominicana: “For a handy and readable refer- 
ence book on things Biblical, this work is wor- 
thy of warm praise.” 


Enjoying the New Testament 
Margaret T. Monro 


Highly Recommended 


Long., $2.50 


Errores Philosophorum 

Josef Koch Marquette, $3.00 
Dominicana: “Giles of Rome has a twofold 
purpose in mind . . . to expose the errors of 
the leading philosophers . . . to safeguard the 
faith of his co-religionists who were studying 
the works of those philosophers. Despite the 
errors of Giles’ work . . . very useful to stu- 
dents of Philosophy.” 


The History of the Primitive Church 
Lebreton and Zeiller BO&W, 18s 
Sign: “. . . second volume of a four-volume 
work on the primitive Church covers the time 
from the death of Saint John the Apostle to 
the end of the second century. . . . an exhaust- 
ive, reliable, and readable history of the second 
century of the existence of the Church.” 


History of Psychology 

Robert Edward Brennan, O.P. Mac, $3.00 
The Torch: “. . . a ‘must for Thomists and 
for that evergrowing number of psychologists, 
social scientists, and philosophers who realize 
that St. Thomas has much to offer modern 
thought. .. .” 


Dominicana: “. . . That this book will make 
history in Psychology as well as record it may 
seem too sanguine a hope. For, as Father 
Brennan admitted in Essays in Thomism 
(Sheed and Ward, 1942) “the Conspiracy 
against truth is still in our midst and like all 
conspiracies, it parades under the guise of inno- 
cence.” 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 

M. B. Heliriegel Pio Decimo, $1.25 
Gerald Ellard, S.J.: “. . . deserves widespread 
reading, hearty endorsement. . . . Msgr. Hell- 
riegel is a born teacher . . . the value of his 
text is vastly increased by his diagrams.” 
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Inner Laws of Society—a New Sociology 
Don Luigi Sturzo Kenedy, $3.50 
Sign: “. . . a philosophical, ideological, and 
theoretical book written by a scholar who has 
tested his deas by the rigid requirements of 
practical action. Don Sturzo’s sociological 


ideas are at the opposite pole of totalitarian 
ideology.” 


Jesus, the Divine Teacher 

Rev. William H. Russell Ken., $3.00 
Liguorian: “. . . intended to show all teachers 
the methods used by the Son of God in im- 
parting Divine knowledge to man . . . the 
conflicting opinions that the non-Catholic 
world has . . . qualifications of the teacher 
- +. @ summary of the truths that He taught 
. . . the methods that Christ used . . . the sec- 
tion on the doctrines taught by Christ is a 
lucid presentation of the fundamentals of 
Christianity.” 


National Patriotism in Pa 

Rev. John J. Wright pte nee: 
Liguorian: “. . . covers the multitude of topics 
and controversies that are involved in modern 
patriotism . . . it is not easy reading. .. . 

“Its value . . . a thorough and even encyclo- 
pedic source book for any student of Papal 
teaching on the many problems of national pa- 
triotism in the modern world; . . .” 


The Parish Visitor Missionary 

Mother Mary Teresa Tallon $1.00 
A book on the worth of religious reading . . . 
a concise series of conferences on the mission- 
ary life . . . given originally for the Religious 
of the Parish Visitors’ Community but useful 
to many others as well. 


Philosophical Understanding and 
Religious Truth 

Erich Frank Oxford, $2.50 
Difficult, provocate, non-Catholic views. MSO. 


A Preface to Newman’s Theology 

Edmond D. Benard Herder, $2.25 
Martin J. Healy in The Catholic World: “. . 
Enthusiasm for the author’s purpose . . . and 
for his success in accomplishing that purpose 
incline us to recommend it. On the other hand, 
the inadequacy of certain portions of the book 
cautions us to observe that not every type of 
reader will derive the same satisfaction from a 
reading of it. . . . In the first part . . . a brief 
biography of Newman, an estimation of his 
place among the theologians, etc. . . . In the 
second part . . . brief analyses of Newman’s 
two great works. .. . We might say .. . 
either that Dr. Benard has failed to keep the 
needs of a general audience in mind, or that 
he has tried to compress . . . a treatment of 
problems which really require a much larger 
volume. . . . The publisher’s claims for the 
bibliography of Newman’s works compiled by 
Dr. Benard are not fulfilled in the book. . . .” 


Dominicana: “. . . a well-written, clearly 
stated, and convincing demonstration of the 
orthodoxy of Newman’s principal contribu- 
tions to apologetics, his theories of the devel- 
opment of dogma and the motives of credibil- 
ity possessed by the uneducated faithful.” 
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Pastoral Care of Nervous People 
Henry J. Simpson M-G, $2.25 


Non-iechnical. Should be very helpful 


to pastors. 
The Priest 
( Periodical) $2.00 per year 
Liguorian: “. . . As the successor of the Aco- 


lyte, the Priest will be the official organ of the 
National Organization for Decent Literature.” 


The Psalms 

Chas. J. Callan, O.P. Wagner, $5.00 
The Torch: “The individual psalms have a 
short introduction of a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty words . . . an alphabetical index of 
the psalms and a short concordance.” 


St. Dominic and His Work 

Pierre Mandonnet, O.P. Herder, $5.00 
Raymond J. Gray in the Catholic Historical 
Review: “If for no other reason than that it 
makes available in English the latest results of 
European scholarship on several important re- 
ligious matters, this excellent volume would 
deserve a place in every library.” 


Si. Ignatius 

caesar Hollis S-& W, $2.50 
Originally published in 1931, this biography of 
the Jesuits’ founder is also an analysis of the 
age in which he lived. 

While the author evinces great admiration 
for St. Ignatius, he is not without criticism. 
His study is undoubtedly interesting but since 
it was written at about the age of thirty it 
cannot be said to represent the conclusions of 
great maturity. 

Christopher Hollis, son of the present Angli- 
can Bishop of Bath and Wells, became a Cath- 
olic while at Oxford. He taught at Stonyhurst 
and at Notre Dame, was a member of the 
R.A.F., and is now the head of his own pub- 
lishing company in London. 


Sister Helen: Lithuanian Flower 


Joseph R. Maciulionis Wagner, $2.50 
Dominicana: “. . . more an autobiography 
than a biography . . . the heroic life of sacri- 


fice and prayer led by one of Lithuania’s 
many unheralded daughters of the Faith, Sis- 
ter Helen, the first Lithuanian Casmirite nun 
to pass to her eternal reward. . . . This min- 
giing of biography and autobiography is un- 
satisfactory, but the ... story ... has an 
inspirational value.” 


The Soul Afire 
H. A. Reinhold, ed. Pantheon, $3.50 
Anne Fremantle in Commonweal: “. . . de- 


lightful, but also maddening. . . . Why is there 
no indication of source, other than the name 
of the author—no hint of chapter and verse. 
. . - Why the spotty use of Latin and Greek 
words in the headings? . . . One of the best 
things about the book is Father Reinhold’s in- 
troduction . . . a book which, once having 
dipped into, one cannot do or be without.” 


Symbols of Christ 


Damasus Winzen St. Paul’s, $1.00 
Dominicana: “. . . an instructive little book 
on the symbols of the Old Testament with ref- 
erence to Christ. One symbol is treated in each 
chapter.” 
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Art—Music 


Child Voice Training— 
In Ten Letters 

William J. Finn Fitzsimons, $1.00 
Hallett Dolan in The Catholic World: “Father 
Finn has included much of this material in 
simple, brief, and readily understandable terms 
.. . a Series of letters addressed to Sisters, tell- 
ing them just what to do to organize and train 
a choir, against all the obstacles which most of 
them must meet.” 


The Pilot, Boston: “. . . Fr. Finn, conductor, 
composer and director of the Paulist Choris- 
ters, is a recognized authority throughout the 
world in the training of the child voice. His 
success is manifested in his achievements. . . . 
In a brief series of letters . . . has set forth 
the procedure which he has followed in teach- 
ing .. . his choir to sing so magnificently. ... 

“Dealing with every phase of the training 
from the organization to the perfection of a 
choir... .” 


The Conductor Raises His Baton 

William J. Finn Harper, $3.75 
Hallett Dolan in The Catholic World: “. . . 
an exhaustive exposition and analysis of the 
qualities of performance which make music 
beautiful to hear, and in addition suggests 
practical procedures for the attainment of 
those qualities. . . .” 


Liturgical Catholic Hymns 
Ada Richter McL & R, $0.75 
Catholic hymns arranged for beginners in 
piano playing. 


Notes on Art for Catholics 

Charlton Fortune SAG, $1.00 
Commonweal: “. . . notable for its informa- 
tion on how to view art, and for its literary 
clarity . . . extremely well written and this 
versatile artist and author is to be congratu- 
lated on doing a much needed job and in a 
happy manner. . . . The illustrations, as well 
as the text, are based on the museum collec- 
tion in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in 
Kansas City.” 


Gregorian Chant 

Georgia Stevens Mac, $0.68 
Torch: “Attractively paper bound . . . con- 
tains the musical texts of some of the basic 
church music, along with simple, graduated 
explanations of the chant. and specific direc- 


tions for singing . . . well suited for individual 
study or for beginning choirs.” 
* * * 


Poetry—Verse 


The Selected Poems of 
Alfred Kreymborg 
Dutton, $5.00 


For three decades, Alfred Kreymborg has been 
acclaimed by secular reviewers for his poems 
and ballads. In his early years he was known 
as a radical. Most of the older selections are 
odd and obscure and will have no appeal 


‘except to those interested in such qualities. 


‘The best section of the book would seem to 
be Arms and Armageddon, covering the war 
period—1939 to 1944. The author, who doesn’t 





—. 


seem to follow any particular form of philos- 
ophy, is a former president of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America. 


Thirty Poems 

Thomas Merton New Directions Press, $1.00 
Sign: “A cosmopolite background, extreme 
sensitivity, and careful craftsmanship set him 
apart from the general run of Catholic pvets, 
who are, as always, enriched with the sayable, 
but, too frequently, say it shoddily . . . what 
he has written in a vein of tense modernity is 
written superlatively.” 


x w 


Juveniles 


Arrow Fly Home 

Katherine Gibson Long., $2.00 
The story of a white boy raised by Indians 
in Ohio before the Revolution. David Gibson 
is the principal character. He was captured 
when he was two years old by the Shaunees 
and remained with them until he was 18. A 
white girl, Elizabeth, came to the camp when 
he was 11, taught him to read and write and 
reintroduced him to civilization. Recommend- 
ed for young readers, about fifth or sixth 
grade.—J. V. 


Belgium Was My Home 

Leona LaLonde 116 pp. illus. B & M, $2.00 
Nothing shallow about this skilfully told story 
of Belgian faith and courage. 10 to 14. 


The Best Animal Stories I Know 
The Best Bird Stories I Know 
The Best College Stories I Know 
The Best Short Stories of Exploration 

I Know 
The Best Staries of Heroism I Know 

The collections by John Clair Minot—now 
republished at $t.00—will be enjoyed by the 
Senior High S.hool age. They are well-made 
books and can ':e recommended. 


The Bountiful Cow 

Helen Czaja Holt, $1.50 
The Queen’s W.-k: “.. . picture story of a 
prize cow... . Even wee children will love 
the drawings. .. The text is reassuring . . . 
it places motherhood. even though restricted 
to the animal world, is a symbol that cannot 
be missed.” 


Boy Scouts’ Praye, Book 

Louis P. Barcelo, C.S.C., and Edward 

Fuller, S.J. 113 pp., illus. SAG, 20c, 50c, $1.00 
For Catholic Scouts—including Scout require- 
ments, instructions for new Scouts, and the 
manual of prayers. V.G. 


Cathy 

Siddie Joe Johnson 
Lissa worked in a war plant while her husband 
was flying a war plane. This left her little 
daughter Cathy at home with the Mexican 
cook to prowl around the farmhouse and 
barn. She discovered an old chest in the attic, 
containing a diary kept during the previous 
war. iW 
_The conversation is pointless and it is dif- — 
ficult to find any reason for recommending — 
that the book be read by anyone. 


Longmans, $2.00 
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Champlain, Northwest Voyager 
Louise Hall Tharp LB, $2.00 


V. G. story of the great Catholic explorer. 


The Child and the Emperor 


Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein Mac, $1.50 
Imaginary “legend” of a visit to Rome by 
Christ. Unobjectionable if you keep in mind 


that it is not history or fact. 


The Tablet: “... The story is beautifully and 
artistically told. There is action and suspense, 
and many passages of extraordinary beauty. 
It will interest any reader, young or old. It 
should prove especially valuable to students 
of Latin and of ancient times.” 


The Queen’s Work: “A delightful legend for 
old and young is this charmingly told story.” 
Reviewed 


Emeralds for the King 


Constance Savery Long., $2.00 


Satisfactory adventure story—lower teens. 


Fog Magic 
Julia L. Sauer Girls 12-14 Viking, $2.00 


Nova Scotian story. Fair. 


The Flying Reporter 

Lewis Theiss W & F, $1.00 
Jimmy Donnelly’s spectacular success in cap- 
turing the air mail bandits got him a job as 
flying reporter for the morning Press where 
he encountered thrills galore. No great lessons, 
but satisfactory adventure reading. 12-16. 


Giants of China 
Helena Kuo Dutton, $3.v0 


Miss Kuo is a charming writer. Rec. for 14 
to 18. 


Great Caesar’s Ghost 


Manning Cole Early H. S. DD, $2.00 
No great merit. 
Inca Gold 
Nina Brown Baker W & F, $1.00 


What started out like a camping and explor- 
ing trip in the mountains turned out to be an 
adventurous search for a missing girl. 12-16. 


Indian Captive 

Lois Lenski Stokes $2.00 
The Tidings: “... An authentic and deeply 
moving story of Molly Jemison’s childhood 
among the Indians (after she had been carried 
away in captivity at the age of 12).” 


Inocencia 

Alfredo Taunay Mac, $2.50 
The Queen’s Work: “. . . we recommend it 
to Sodalists who are looking for a good Cath- 
olic novel.” 

Reviewed 


The Jet Plane Mystery 
Roy J. Snell W & F, $1.00 


Satisfactory—Timely—12 to 16 


Little Sister 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt Grail, $1.25 
Dominicana: “. . . the story of Blessed Imelda 
Lambertini . . . one sentence should not have 
been included without qualifications: ‘now 


whoever ate the Bread or drank the Wine was 
taking unto himself all Three Persons of the 
Most Blessed Trinity.’ We do not receive the 
Father and the Holy Ghost in the Eucharist 
as we receive Christ.” 

tam here 6-1 


Marching to Jerusalem 
Ruth L. Holberg Early H. S. Crowell, $2.00 


12th Cent. France. Not Rec. 


Mary, My Mother 

Sister Mary Jean Dorcy S & W, $1.00 
Dominicana: “. . . parents and teachers will 
welcome . . . the principal events in the life of 
Our Lady. 

“Each . . . clearly written in simple language 
suitable for children from the second to the 
fourth grades. Yet even older children will en- 
joy them and profit from them, and younger 
ones will most certainly delight in hearing 
mother read them aloud. . . . the illustra- 
tions . . . display a delicacy and fineness of 
detail not usually found in silhouettes.” 


My Poetry Book 


Arranged by Huffard, 

Carlisle and Ferris Winston, $2.50 
Tidings: “Completely charming . . . collection 
of poems. . . . If I were a child, this would 


be the book for me. It is, anyway.” 


Nathan Hale, Patriot 

Martha Mann DM, $2.50 
A sparkling, well-written biography. 343 pages, 
57 excellent illustrations. Rec. 14 and up. 


New Wonder Book of Knowledge 

W. H. Johnson, ed. 600 pp. Winston, $2.50 
A storehouse of information on modern inven- 
tions and scientific developments. Ages 12 and 
up. 


Northern Trail Adventure 
West Lathrop Random, $2.00 


Canadian Royal Mounted—Good, 12 to 15 


Our Lady Goes A-Maying 

Mother Mary Paula Williamson SAG, $1.00 
Albert Levet, S.J., St. Mary’s, Kans.: “. . . 
will delight children . . . a legend taken fro 
S. A. and brought to an English lane.” 


The Pilot, Boston: “... a tale for youngsters 
based on one of the many legends concerning 
Our Lady. . . . Children will be delighted. .. .” 


Patrick Henry and the Frigate’s Keel 
Howard Fast DS & P, $2.50 


Good collection of previously published stories, 
mostly of the period of the American Revolu- 
tion. Sat. for H.S. and up. 


Pepe Was the Saddest Bird 


William Stone Knopf, $1.75 
Not recommended. 
Pot Luck 

Roland Clark Barnes, $3.50 
Extension: “. . . deluxe volume wherein a 


sportsman reminisces on happy hunting days 
. . . interesting anecdotes.” 


Rocky Mountain Ranger 
W. M. Rush Long., $2.00 


Good Adventure—Boys or Girls—12 to 15 
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Sandy and the Indians 

Margaret Friskey W & F, $2.00 
A really pretty good action-packed adventure 
story based on authentic history of early Illi- 
nois: 7th grade and up. 


Scott and His Men 

Sara Maynard SAG, $2.00 
Boston Pilot: “. . . one of the world’s greatest 
explorers was Captain Robert Scott of the 
British Navy, who led many thrilling expedi- 
tions to the South Pole. In the colorfully de- 
scriptive biography .. . we learn at first hand 
of all the heroic endeavors that go in to make 
a scientist . . . an interesting factual book of a 
great exploration.” 


The Sea Cats 
Alice Curtis Desmond Mac, $2.00 


Exciting adventure. Fur-bearing seals. 


The Stolen Oracle 
Jay Williams Boys 14—if any Oxford, $2.00 
Mystery story—Rome—Sth Century gangsters, 
Spies, nothing elevating 


Tell Me About Jesus 

Mary Alice Jones R. MecN., $2.00 
Unsatisfactory—misleading reference to “bro- 
thers and sisters” of Christ—and His Divinity. 


They Came from Scotland 

Clara Ingram Judson HM, $2.00 
Indianapolis is the scene of this story of Bruce 
MacGregor’s arrival from Scotland in the days 
of stage-coaches and highway men. There are 
lessons of loyalty and industry, as well as 
tense scenes of adventure. Recommended for 
ages 10 to 13. 


Toby’s Shadow 
Rev. Gerald T. Brennan Boys 10-12? Cat. Gld., $1.25 
A story based on the Book of Tobias. Sin- 
cerity would seem to be its chief merit. 


Told on the King’s Highway 
Eleanore H. Jewett Viking, $2.50 
Satisfactory. Early H. S. 
Uncle Sam’s Navy 
G. Avison Mac, $1.00 


Good—Intermediate Grades. 


We of Frabo Stand 

Loring MacKaye LG, $2.25 
Our Sunday Visitor: “The scene of this lively, 
quickly moving story is laid in Gotland, time 
about seven hundred years ago, when the 
Scandinavian countries had embraced Chris- 
tianity yet many were still imbued with a half 
belief in some of the myths of paganism. 

“This is one of the best: juvenile books en- 
countered in a long time. The action will thrill 
boys. It is a story for all young people. . . .” 


The White Tulip 
Helen Girvan F & R, $2.00 


Satisfactory Mystery—Upper Grades. 
Wings Over West Point 


R. G. Emery Macrae, $2.00 
Teen-age Boys—Good. 
Yankee Yarns 
Wilhelmina Harper Dutton, $2.50 


Satisfactory—-Good Selection—Teen-age. 





FATHER MAGNER 


considers the why behind the mental, emotional, 
and social problems confronting all of us in 


PERSONALITY 
AND 


SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


Rev. James A. Magner 


A direct, hard-hitting book for everyone interested 
in personal improvement. Packed with real down- 
to-earth examples, it is a practical, common-sense 
guide to the problem of developing the personality 


13) AY M I L D so necessary for successful living. $2.75 


Louis J. Kintziger 





An American story—filled with the many 


~ eolors and indescribable freshness of North- T O O S M A L L 


ern Michigan; the hardships and dangers of 


the fishermen’s trade; the drama and intrigue A W O R L D 


of life in a small lake settlement. $2.00 Theodore Maynard 


The authentic, inspiring biography of Mother 
Ww Cabrini, the little Italian-American nun who spent 
her life caring for the poor, nursing the sick, and 
teaching children . . . the first American citizen 


The S C ARLET to achieve Sainthood. $2.50 
LILY 


Rev. Edward F. Murphy 
At your bookstore 


All America is talking about and reading this emo- 

tional, intimate novel which brings one of the most THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
human and colorful biblical figures, Mary Mag- 
dalene, to living, breathing life. $2.25 


405 MONTGOMERY BLDG., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





